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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Our perspicacious brother Frank Vanderlip has discovered 
that the whole kit and boiling of politicians at Genoa is 
actuated by “a selfish nationalism shaped by domestic 
political necessities.” Other leaders of thought are dis- 
covering much the same thing in the Administration at 
Washington. Again, our great metropolitan newspapers 
are beginning to put forth the same line of argument for 
free trade that this paper put forth two-and-a-half years 
ago, and to do it almost as fervently. Bankers and finan- 
ciers, moreover, are beginning to talk sense about the 
repudiation of war-debts. Influential persons are even be- 
ginning to endure and pity the Soviet Government of Rus- 
sia, after vituperating it for nearly five years as a monster 
of hideous mien. 


Ir is better to come in by freight, no doubt, than not at 
all; yet one must wonder whether the public is not en- 
titled to the benefit of a little faster operating-schedule 
for its leaders of thought. The time to arrive at correct 
conclusions about public affairs is when they will do some 
good, rather than from two to five years afterwards. Not 
a single one of the foregoing issues looks different now 
from that it did, say, three years ago. No properly in- 
formed person could possibly miss the mark about them; 
still less, one would suppose, a leader of thought. Even 
as far back as the peace-conference at Versailles, correct 
conclusions about them were all but inevitable. Our no- 
tion, drawn from long and patient observation, is that our 
leaders of thought must get their title through courtesy, as 
a sort of social distinction; somewhat, perhaps, in the 
way that the Kentucky colonels are said to have gotten 
theirs. 


- Writtne in a London newspaper, a British correspondent 
at the Genoa conference describes the zealous enthusiasm 
of the good people of Genoa in preparing to act as hosts 
for the array of international statesmen and their attend- 
ants gathered there. “Genoa preened herself outwardly 
_and morally,” declares the reporter in a burst of admira- 
tion. “Over a thousand prostitutes were driven out, and 
more than forty thousand troops brought in.” Such prep- 
aration and forethought may have denoted hospitality, 
but the sophisticated may not improperly infer that 


they were prompted primarily by caution and appre- 
hension. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL DAUGHERTY, amiable guardian of the 
public weal, has decided that the corrupt-practices law, 
passed by Congress under considerable public pressure, is 
virtually non-applicable to senatorial aspirants to-day, be- 
cause the manner of electing senators has changed since 
the passage of the law eleven years ago. By its decision 
in the Newberry case, the United States Supreme Court 
had already lifted the lid on senatorial primary expendi- 
tures, and Mr. Daugherty’s decision would seem to com- 
plete, in a decorous and legal manner, the disintegration 
of the statute. Candidates need no longer file with Con- 
gress any statements concerning expenditures, and need 
no longer be embarrassed by the obligation to maintain at 
least an appearance of frugality. This, it appears to us, 
is eminently proper. In any event, whatever the formal 
rules, the privileged interests concerned to place one of 
their representatives in the Senate will spend precisely 
what their man’s presence there is worth to them. If their 
choice devolves on a person wealthy in his own right, the 
campaign-fund will be further swollen to the extent of his 
personal desire for a senatorial career. Statutory laws 
will of course not mitigate this condition or decrease the 
expenditure. They merely serve the purposes of hypocrisy. 
The fundamental political and social alterations necessary 
to change this humiliating system of representation would 
naturally receive much the same consideration in Congress 
as a mouse in a girl’s boarding-school. 


APPARENTLY, under the modern system of direct primaries 
and popular elections, the cost of upkeep of a senator has 
greatly increased. Jamming a dependable nonentity through 
the primary and then through the regular election, is a 
much more elaborate and expensive process than quietly 
arranging with the dominant State leader for the bestowal 
of the toga by the State legislature. The senatorial fights 
in the State of New Jersey under the old dispensation, so 
frankly referred to by Mr. Joseph P. Tumulty in his book 
on Woodrow Wilson, were seemly and urbane affairs. The 
contests, according to Mr. Tumulty, centred on the ques- 
tion whether the dummy of the Pennsylvania Railway or 
the dummy of the Public Service Corporation should have 
the coveted seat. Control of the State legislature decided 
the senatorship, so that vulgar direct issues were not ob- 
trusive. Voters flocked to the polls to send Candidate 
Dubb to the State Assembly on a platform of civic virtue 
and the establishment of cuspidors in public libraries, and 
in reality they were voting for a painted United States 
senator. Now, in every State, these days of innocence are 
ended. The privileged group that wants to place or retain 
a senator has to face a costlier process; and unfortunately, 
by the immutable law of quid pro quo, it must inevitably 
exact more when the time comes. Perhaps, after all, it 
would be more effective and less expensive to let privilege 
pick its senators direct. 

Opposition to the Administration’s ship-subsidy bill seems 
to be developing at about the same rate as the President’s 
eagerness to get the measure enacted into law. On the 
same day that Mr. Harding told the House Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee and the Senate Commerce Committee that 
he wanted the bill put through at this session of Congress, 
Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, Managing Director of the Farm- 
ers’ National Council, declared, at a joint congressional 
hearing on the measure, that it would create an “ocean- 
going pork-barrel.” On 10 May, Mr. Philip Manson of 
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ship Company, testified that subsidies not only would fail 
to create a merchant marine, but would “seriously retard” 
its proper development. 


To hear the president of a steamship-company talking in 
this fashion is as strange as it is gratifying. If anything 
were calculated to hurt the chances of the ship-subsidy 
bill with a Congress which distinguishes itself alike by 
its cynical indifference to the public interest and its blind- 
ness to the impending consequences of that indifference, we 
suppose Mr. Manson’s testimony would turn the trick. 
“All that subsidies will do,’ he said, “will be to increase 
and perpetuate the dishonesty and inefficiency that per- 
vades American shipping, and add to the private fortunes 
of shipowners without benefiting the people an iota.’ This 
is true; it is always and invariably true that when an in- 
dustry is allowed to get its hands in the public purse its 
days of usefulness are over; it no longer needs to be 
useful in order to be prosperous. To anyone who is in- 
clined to doubt this, we recommend a careful study of 
the history and present state of usefulness of our trans- 
portation-system. 


WHEN we consider the fact that the oil-resources of the 
United States are rapidly approaching exhaustion, and when 
we couple with this the further fact that there is still more 
than one and one-half times as much petroleum under- 
ground in Persia, Mesopotamia and the Caspian region as 
there is in this country, we have no trouble in understand- 
ing why the Standard Oil Company should be devoting so 
much energy to overseas expansion. The thing that we 
can not understand is the interest and solicitude with which 
so many of our compatriots look upon this business of 
economic imperialism. What, exactly, do they expect to 
get out of it? If they have the hardihood to leave out 
all consideration of the risk and cost of war, and to say 
simply that they hope for a cheap and abundant supply of 
oil, we should like to inquire what grounds they have for 
supposing that the quantity and the price of the petroleum- 
output is in any way affected by the nationality of the 
operator. ith 


PETROLEUM is a natural monopoly, and as we understand 
the matter, the production and the price of petroleum are 
adjusted by the monopolist in such a fashion as to yield 
him the maximum return. We have not noticed any dis- 
position on the part of the Standard Oil Company to sell 
its American product for anything less than the traffic 
will bear, nor have we any reason to believe that the com- 
pany will observe any new moral law in the cropping of 
its acreage in Canada, Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, Boli- 
via, Argentina, Peru, Czecho-Slovakia and Persia, or (un- 
less under compulsion) in Russia, where the Standard now 
holds a half-interest in the Nobel oil-properties. In other 
words, it seems to us quite obvious that British or Dutch 
or French concessionaires would deliver their product on 
these shores quite as abundantly and quite as cheaply as 
any American oil-man who ever flew the flag. The foreign 
companies would not deliver their profits here; but what 
difference would that maké to the millions of our people 
who are not interested in oil-stocks, but simply in oil? 


SenaATOR REED of Missouri, who is seeking the Democratic 
renomination in his State, seems to be especially blessed 
by fortune. Mr. Woodrow Wilson has taken the trouble 
publicly to denounce the Senator as a marplot, because 
he failed to be responsive to the blessings of the League 
of Nations; and the ex-President has also expressed his 
confidence that in the coming primary the Democrats of 
Missouri will support Senator Reed’s opponent, Mr. Breck- 
inridge Long. American electors may not know much 
about politics, but they know what they dislike; and they 
seem to have made it a rule to roll up a thumping majority 
against any candidate recommended by Mr. Wilson. Hence 
Senator Reed would appear to be assured of the doubtful 
honour of renomination, although Mr. Long’s record as 
Third Assistant Secretary of State under Mr. Wilson 


serves as an excellent demonstration of his fitness for al- 
most any public office. In the State Department, one of 
Mr. Long’s duties was supervision of the Russian Divi- 
sion; and under his benignant overlordship, that collection 
of landed diplomats gave an exhibition of fine workman- 
like muddling that was as humiliating as it was costly. 
As a political luxury Mr. Long seems to be quite costly 
enough to qualify for a place in what has been termed 
“the most expensive deliberative body on earth.” 


M. BakHMETIEy’s little game of standing behind Mr. 
Hughes’s whitewashed fence and thumbing his nose at 
the American commons, may be all very well for the “self- 
styled Russian ambassador” (as we remember with amuse- 
ment the papers used to call M. Martens), but it is rather 
bad for the Administration. Mr. Borah throws things; 
M. Bakhmetiev throws things; and the fence gets splashed. 
The self-styled ambassador admits that he received $187 
million from the United States Government. He says 
that after the overthrow of Kerensky, “the remainder of 
the funds derived from United States credits, as well as 
all other available funds on Russian Government accounts 
in this country, irrespective of their source or previous 
destination, were segregated into a special liquidation- 
fund,” from which disbursements were made “with the con- 
sent of, and in co-operation with the United States Treas- 
ury.” Finally he tells us that “a most detailed and full 
accounting is on file with the Treasury Department.” All 
this M. Bakhmetiev says in words which do not make 
us love him more, but the Treasury less. If there is not 
some sort of double-barrelled Russian-American villainy 
hidden away in these accounts, why do not the responsible 
parties haul them out into the light? These gentlemen 
can hardly be required to testify against themselves, but 
is there any reason why they should not produce such evi- 
dence as is favourable to their own cause? 


THE anonymous fount of wisdom which our newspapers 
refer to as “a high official” or simply as “Washington” 
has delivered itself on Genoa. The conference, it appears, 
has dealt another crushing blow at the Bolshevik party in 
Russia, which is again on its last legs. In fact, in some 
mysterious way the Russian people, according to this au- 
thority, have become converted to “American principles of 
government,” whatever those may be, and the feeling 
among the peasants is, “what’s good enough for America 
is good enough for us.” The Russians, no doubt, have 
become converted by observing the superior functioning 
of the Harding Administration; the diplomatic triumphs 
of Mr. Hughes; the dazzling record of Mr. Daugherty; 
the shrewd judgment displayed by Messrs. Weeks, Denby 
and Fall; the splendid achievements of the Administration 
in solving the problems of our key-industries, such as coal- 
production. Indeed, one gathers from the Washington 
oracle that the Russian people are about to request the 
far-sighted statesmen in the Russian division of our State 
Department to select for them a brand-new hundred-per- 
cent-American Tsar. 


WE did not know until the other day (or if we ever did 
know, we had forgotten), that under the international 
agreement for maintaining communication south of the 
Great Wall of China, the Government of the United States 
is obligated to defend with force, against all comers, a sec- 
tion of the Peking-Mukden railway. According to report, 
the armies which were recently engaged in combat south- 
east of Peking are now among the comers, and may short- 
ly arrive within gunshot of the American troops stationed 
in the neighbourhood of Kaiping. What will happen if 
the forces now engaged in conflict choose to fight it out 
in this area, as they seem to contemplate doing, is not 
easy to predict; but it is more difficult still to discover any 
reason why American forces and the American Govern- 
ment should be involved in the affair. There are some 
valuable British coal-mines near Kaiping, but the job ot 
defending them belongs to the gentry who have profited 
by their operation. We would just as soon our Govern- 
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ment spent its substance in fighting for British conces- 
sionaires as for American, but we would a lot sooner it 
left all these brethren to look out for themselves. 


Tue twenty-four lawyers and the two organizations of 
citizens who ventured to criticize and to request a change 
in the Government’s imperialist methods in Haiti were 
promptly rebuked by Secretary Hughes, and they have re- 
ceived little sympathy in the press. Mr. Hughes declared 
bluntly that he knew more about the matter than any 
amateur critics, that the situation was one that required 
“careful study and a very wise examination,” and that 
the State Department was considering “all that is essen- 
tial to the tranquillity and well-being of the people of 
Haiti.’ This is rather handsome language about a plain 
case of blackjacking, and we trust that the eminent gentle- 
men who called on Mr. Hughes went home properly sub- 
dued and repressed, if none the wiser. Mr. Hughes 
characteristically did not condescend to expound his su- 
perior knowledge, or to show what it is that makes it 
necessary for us to continue sitting on the necks of the 
coloured brethren, at their expense; or what specific con- 
siderations, in addition to machine-guns, were under way 
to contribute to the tranquillity of the people of Haiti, 
which has scarcely been served thus far by the American 
occupation. It is now five years since the American Goy- 
ernment landed on Haiti, purloined its sovereignty, forced 
a treaty upon it at the point of a gun, and began to foist 
unsolicited loans upon it. The fact is that our official 
relations with Haiti are a highly disreputable mystery, as 
much so as our relations with Mexico are rapidly becoming. 


Arter having hidden himself for some time at the very 
back end of his hole, Mr. Robert Lansing has now emerged 
upon us with the true story of what happened in Haiti. 
In a letter to the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, the ex-Secretary says that at 
one time “there was good reason to believe that in the 
years 1913-14, Germany was ready to go to great lengths 
to secure the exclusive customs-control of Haiti and also 
to secure coaling-stations at Mole St. Nicholas.” Germans 
had invested largely in the foreign obligations of the Hai- 
tian Republic, and, according to Mr. Lansing, the Imperial 
Government seemed disposed to think that the political 


‘and financial disorders on the island afforded “pretexts 


for aggression.” From the published summary of Mr. 
Lansing’s letter, we gather that the Germans gave evi- 
dence, as follows, of their intention to go to great lengths 
in a policy of aggression: on 2 July, 1914, shortly after 
the publication of a report that American marines had 
seized the custom-house at Port-au-Prince, the German 
chargé d’affaires at Washington intimated that his Gov- 
ernment “would not be satisfied to be excluded from cus- 
toms-control in Haiti, if the United States assumed such 
control.” 


Ar the worst, the German note was nothing more than a 
hint that if the United States took the lead in attacking 
Haiti, Germany would ask for a division of the spoils; and 
in any case the communication ceased to have any imme- 
diate significance, either moral or military, when, after a 
few months of warfare, the British fleets had cleared the 
seas of German shipping. Thus, although there is here 
no shadow of proof that the German Government ever 
intended to take the lead in intervention, and in spite of 
the fact that, whatever the intention may have been, in- 
tervention could not possibly have been begun until the 
Allies had been defeated, nevertheless the ex-Secretary 
offers Germany’s unproved intent to do an impossible thing 
as an excuse for the American invasion-in-force in 1915. 
The argument bears some resemblance to that used by the 
Germans to justify the invasion of Belgium, except that 
in the case of the American attack on Haiti, there can be 
no room for any talk about “self-preservation” on the part 
of the United States, nor can it be so much as hinted that 
our particular Belgium was a party to an anti-American 
military alliance. Indeed, Mr. Lansing’s case is so feeble 
as to proclaim him ready for intellectual receivership; and 


yet this will not help matters either, for however the vin- 
dicator may faint and falter, the soldiers in Haiti will still 
carry on business as usual. 


THE squalid and mephitic Stillman divorce-case is still 
assailing the public’s nostrils with its peculiar fragrance. 
So far, in our opinion, the worst figure in the case is being 
aut, not by the poor, dishevelled, dull-witted principals, nor 
by the Indian guide who is reported as having sold a para- 
mour’s love-letters for $15,000, but by the lawyers who, 
according to the newspaper-accounts, engineered the deal 
for those letters. That such a transaction can take place 
under the law and be undertaken by lawyers, iis, to our 
way of thinking, a sufficient commentary on the quality of 
law itselfy and on the quality of manhood bred by its prac- 
tic. When hereafter Mr. Root, Mr. Beck and the Bar 
Asociation lament the decay of respect for law, we shall 
renain perversely unmoved. We are staunchly on the side 
of Hugo’s great character, Bishop Bienvenu. When told 
thét a girl was to be tried at the Court of Assizes on evi- 
deice which the procureur du roi had obtained by substan- 
tialy the same methods said to have been used against Mrs. 
Stillman, the Bishop replied, “Indeed!—and where is the 
prowreur du roi to be tried?” 


A pspatcH from Haverstraw, New York, dated 13 May, 
annainces that State troopers raided the houses of strik- 
ing lrickyard-workers at that place and seized twenty-five 
revovers and a quantity of cartridges. The raid, says the 
dispach, “was concentrated on a group of shacks and 
tenenents near the DeNoynelles brickyard, where the 
strike started among imported Negro agitators. Riding 
to the place on horseback and motor cycle, the State troop- 
ers rused into the houses with pistols in their hands and 
turned \heir occupants out of bed. Every room was care- 
fully searched and the revolvers and cartridges were taken 
away fron their places of concealment.” This is an in- 
spiring ptiure of the forces of law and order at work. 
We have |s yet read no account of a similar raid upon the 
operators of the brickyards; but since it is assumed that 
the busines of government, when it interferes in industrial 
disputes, i{merely an impartial enforcement of peace, we 
confidentlyexpect that news of the unceremonious inva- 
sion and sarch of their premises will shortly be forth- 
coming. When we hear of it, we shall apprise our readers 
of the fact a a special issue. 


As we read he news of another lynching, it occurs to us 
that the violnt attack of race upon race is perhaps the 
supreme futity of life. When the slave assails the mas- 
ter, or the na-possessor takes up arms against the pluto- 
crat, there isalways a chance, however slight, that some 
good will cote out of the contest. The weak can per- 
haps make thmselves stronger; the poor, richer. Power 
and property an be transferred from man to man, but 
race can not lt so transferred; the race that is attacked 
and defeated ijmore race-conscious than ever before. In 
Texas, white ten recently burned three Negroes at the 
stake for an allzed attack upon a white girl. In Georgia, 
Negro men ditovered that a white man and a Negro 
woman were nintaining what are known as “improper 
relations.” TheNegroes did not dare to touch the white 
man, but they Ittured the woman on “race purity,’ and 
gave her a soun thrashing. In both cases, the emphasis 
is on race; but hee-difference is a thing that can not be 
eliminated by an attack that stops short of extermination. 
L 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


UNDERESTIMATING THE ENEMY. 


For the first time in its life, this paper feels as if it 
were being actually represented at a political confer- 
ence, The Russian delegation’s reply to the Allies’ 
proposals is now in, and we are of the opinion that it 
had to be carried to the conference in an asbestos 
pouch. It has been published verbatim in the principal 
newspapers, so there is no need for us to comment on 
it in detail. It is unanswerable; we do not beleve 
that the Allies will risk burning their fingers by toach- 
ing it. It has blown the Genoa conference sky-high. 
Mr. Lloyd George, anxious about the life of his Ittle 
powwow 4nd still more anxious, as well he may be, 
about his own political life, pretends to think that the 
Russian document “leaves the door open,” though even 
he admits despondently that it does not leave it vide 
open, for further negotiations. We have read the sttte- 
ment carefully, and can not see the ground for Mr, 
George’s hopefulness. The document expresses 2 full 
willingness to be polite and pleasant about any mter- 
national arrangement that the Allies may propce to 
initiate, and it sets forth explicitly the terms upon vhich 
the Soviet Government is willing to deal. Evenmore 
explicitly, however, does it set forth the terms upon 
which the Soviet Government is not willing to deal; 
and that, as it happens, is the main point for present 
consideration, 

We think the time has come to urge our jounalistic 
contemporaries to look over their past perfamances 
with reference to the Soviet Government »f Russia, 
and to infuse a little stronger sense of realit; into their 
performances from now on. We shall wt mortify 
them by rehearsing the sorry stuff that they have pub- 
lished hitherto; we shall merely begin wit what they 
are now saying, and suggest that they go a ittle deeper 
into the possibilities of the subject. 

In the first place, the Allied Governmens—in other 
words, the little rat’s-nest of venal and disreputable 
politicians now at Genoa—persist in the -bsolutist de- 
lusion that the Russians can not get onwithout their 
imprimatur. It does not seem to haveentered their 
mind that such a thing is possible as oing business 
over their heads. Mr. George, for exemple, appears 
to think that Russians can not do businesswith English- 
men without first seeing him; M. Poinaré appears to 
think that they can not do business wth Frenchmen 
without first seeing him. This is the god old standard 
delusion that besets the business of “gcerning” ; 1t has 
brought many a monarch to the bloc, many an un- 
crowned absolutist to the scaffold. Sch editorials as 
we have read give evidence that ournewspapers are 
touched with this delusion. Second,the Allied Gov- 
ernments are convinced—indeed, Mr. Joyd George has 
put himself on paper to that effect—that Russia’s re- 
entrance into what they rather grandbquently call “the 
family of nations,” is a mere convenzfce to the inter- 
ests of other nations, but an absoluteind dire necessity 
to Russia’s. The other nations cando passably with 
Russia in the outer darkness, but Rssia can not drag 
on at all unless she gets into relatias with the other 
nations; and of course, “relations,” ader the delusion 
aforesaid, means political relations. Our newspapers 
seem also to be permeated with thi doctrine. They 
assume that Russia must have capil; that she must 
get it from the Allied nations; ancthat she can not 
have it without coming to some sct of satisfactory 
understanding with the grotesque arl unsavoury char- 
acters who make up the Governmens of those nations. 


Editorial disquisitions upon the state of Russia have 
hitherto been bottomed upon errors of the first magni- 
tude. There is now no doubt about that. In view of 
this fact, it would therefore seem a good thing to look 
pretty carefully over the ground of these assumptions. 
Just why must Russia have outside capital? It would 
be a convenience, as abundance of capital almost al- 
ways is, and a convenience in this case worth some 
sacrifice. But why must Russia have capital from out- 
side, at any sacrifice? We can not see any exaggera- 
tion in M. Rakovsky’s statement that the Russians 
could get on much faster on an influx of capital, but 
if it were not forthcoming, they could still somehow 
squeeze along. All we wish to say is that it would be 
advisable for our leaders of thought and moulders of 
public opinion to entertain the possibility, qua possi- 
bility, that M. Rakovsky is right. Again, why must 
Russia depend upon the Allied nations for capital ? 
Russia has made a very satisfactory arrangement with 
Germany, and it may be that by scratching their heads 
a little, the Germans and Russians can between them 
manage to get the economic structure of Russia into 
some sort of condition. Finally, is there no shred of 
capital anywhere in the Allied countries that is not in 
leading-strings to the political hand-organs and their 
organ-grinders? Possibly not; and yet we can not 
think the policy of certainty a wise one, for it has al- 
ready been upset too often in matters which seemed 
far more unlikely than this. 

The Russian reply certainly had for its main point 
the utter setting at naught of Allied politics and politi- 
cians. Nothing consistent with common politeness could 
be more explicit than M. Chicherin’s suggestion that 
Mr. George and his associates might, for all the Rus- 
sian delegation cared, go forth and chase their tails. 
Is it not worth while to entertain the possibility that 
the Russian delegation was quite sincere about this, 
and that the Russians may be preparing to deal delib- 
erately over the heads of all the Governments in Eu- 
tope? Why should they not do this, and if they did, 
just what could the Governments do about it? It has 
been already intimated that when the ruins of the Genoa 
conference are finally raked away, the individual Gov- 
ernments will be very brisk about negotiating separate 
treaties with the Soviet Government, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the Russians will not be agree- 
able about this as long as the treaties essentially rep- 
resent their own terms. But where such pro forma poli- 
tical agreement can not be reached, just what is to pre- 
vent the arrangement of reciprocal trade without it? 

The Bolshevik regime has not fallen half as many 
times as it was reported to have done, Lenin, really, 
has seldom been killed. Trotzky has, really, not often 
been put in jail. The counter-revolutionary movements 
of Semenov, Kolchak, Denikin and others, have not 
come off nearly as well in fact as they did in the dis- 
patches. Petrograd and Moscow seem to have come 
out of the flames like salamanders. In short, the very 
worst possible has not happened, notwithstanding the 
insistence of our editorial-writers that it was the only 
thing that could, would and must happen. This em- 
boldens us to suggest that for the sake of their own 
reputations, if for no nobler motive, our moulders of 
opinion should begin to consider a wider range of pos- 
sibilities. Perhaps the “concessions to capitalism” may 
not concede as much as is expected. They have been 
in the wind for a long time now, but, as this paper 
has pointed out, nobody has as yet had the chance to 
grow more than prospectively purse-proud on them. 
Perhaps the downtrodden and oppressed people of Rus- 
sia, sighing for the blessings of a truly democratic form 
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of government, like ours, say, or like that of France, 
are not as dissatisfied with the Soviet Government as 
we have been led to imagine. Perhaps the idea that 
democracy is an affair of economics rather than of 
politics, will really, before we get through with it, make 
some headway in the world. The Freeman is as inimi- 
cal to communism as the most benighted of its daily 
contemporaries, though not for the same reasons; and 
we have therefore the most fraternal spirit behind our 
suggestion that it is shocking poor tactics to under- 
estimate the strength of an enemy. 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE. 


WHILE representatives of the Irish Republican and 
Free State parties are trying, with indifferent success, 
to find some basis on which to compose the differences 
between their warring factions, there are indications 
that Southern Ireland may soon have occasion to ex- 
change its present state of civil war for a resumption 
of hostilities against British forces. The Belfast cor- 
respondent of the London Sunday Times claims good 
authority for the statement that the British Govern- 
ment is seriously considering reinforcement of the 
British army on the Ulster frontier, with a view to 
making the frontier a jumping-ground for a big mili- 
_ tary expedition to reconquer the country. Apparently 
- some movement of the sort is either already under way 
or generally expected, for the Irish Self-Determination 
League in London has passed resolutions calling on 
the British Government “to remove the implied threat 
of war by which it is sought to coerce the Irish people 
to accept England’s terms; and pledge itself to the 
world to respect whatever choice the Irish people may 
make.” 

In this connexion, the trend of English opinion is of 
course important; and it may be noted that Irish dis- 
turbances are becoming more and more a matter for 
interpellation in the House of Commons. The tone 
of a good share of English press-comment also shows 
impatience with the present situation. It seems not 
unlikely, therefore, that if it should undertake a new 
invasion of Ireland, the British Government might 
find considerable support in England among those who 
consider that the present fratricidal warfare proves the 
inability of the Irish people to manage their own affairs. 
Of course such a view would be unfair. The British 
Government, having forced the Irish leaders to be con- 
tent with half a loaf, should not be over-hasty to con- 
demn them if they have difficulty in getting it accepted 
by the Irish people. Moreover, the present civil war in 
Ireland is certainly no more destructive of life and 
property—indeed, it is probably much less so—than 
was the regime which was distinguished by the murder- 
ous activities of the black-and-tans. 

It would seem that impatience with the conflict be- 
tween Republicans and Free-Staters is not confined 
to English critics. Organized labour in Ireland recently 
called a one-day strike as a protest against “the growth 
of the idea that the soldier may command the citizen 
without responsibility to the people, and that the 
possession of arms is the only title to political 
authority.” We quote from the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly. “The Irish Labour-Movement,” says the 
Guardian’s Irish correspondent, “like the literary move- 
ment, has had to wait upon the national movement. 
Economic grievances were unpatriotic, while the Poor 
Old Woman was without her fields. . . . Mr. Griffith 
opposed the Larkin strikes and Mr. de Valera once 
declared that ‘labour must wait.’ . . . The Irish worker 
has had but poor sense of economics, but he is learn- 


ing. He educated himself to the point of enduring a 
long strike rather than handle British munitions. He 
will ask to have the green flag wrapped round him, 
but some day he may ask to have the colour changed.” 

If this be true, it is just possible that Irish labour 
may lead the way out of the present impasse into which 
the two political factions have drifted, by discovering 
and insisting upon the fact that freedom is primarily 
a matter of economics, and only secondarily of politics. 
It is that fact which has led this paper to regard the 
uncompromising stand of the Republican faction as a 
bit short-sighted. It is taking politics too seriously. 
The Free State agreement gives the Irish people power 
to regulate their own economic and financial affairs; 
that is, it puts in their hands the means to all the free- 
dom any people could desire, They could not strike 
a more damaging blow at their old enemy, the British 
Empire, than by using that power to abolish land- 
monopoly and secure freedom of production and ex- 
change. It is our belief that with such a subversive ex- 
ample next door, the whole tottering system of absentee- 
ownership on which the British Empire is built, would 
speedily come crashing down upon the heads of its 
politicians and privilegees ; whereupon the Irish people 
would find themselves quite as completely independent 
of England as the most ardent patriot could wish. 


SOME DOUBTFUL RISKS. 


Srnce the American Government has undertaken to 
establish a kind of “life-extension institute,” with free 
medical attendance, for foreign Governments insured 
by our money-lenders, it becomes important for some 
one to develop actuarial statistics in this field. We 
should like to know, for instance, whether the Persian 
Government is as good a risk to-day as the Dominican 
Government was in 1905. The Dominican insurance- 
policy, in the shape of a bond-issue of the date men- 
tioned, had run only eleven years when it became nec- 
essary for the American Government to take complete 
charge of the insured. If Persia is not a better risk, 
the year 1933 may see the Stars and Stripes waving 
proudly over Teheran. A year ago the Standard Oil 
Company secured valuable concessions in Persia, and 
now it is reported that the Shah is negotiating with 
the company for a loan of one million dollars. This 
is not a great deal of money, as such things go, but 
when the life of the concessions depends upon the life 
of the Persian Government, a large amount of mone- 
tary insurance is not really necessary. 

The case of Liberia is more or less different from 
that of Persia, and also more or less the same. In the 
course of the Congressional debate on the motion for 
a loan of five million dollars to Liberia, it has been 
made to appear that the said loan was promised by 
Mr. Wilson’s Government, as a condition of Liberia’s 
entrance into the war, and that the promise therefore 
rests as an obligation of honour upon the Administra- 
tion now in office. This may be true; but it is also 
true that certain considerations other than those of 
honour are here involved. For instance, there is this 
matter of the Liberian foreign debt now outstanding. 
Of this debt, about $1,650,000 is held, as is usual in 
such cases, by J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the National City Bank, and other institutions with 
names almost equally familiar. If the Liberian Govy- 
ernment were financially and politically secure, these 
bankers would no doubt be pleased to continue to deal 
with it in private; but report has it that conditions 
are such as to make the redemption of Liberian secur- 
ities by the United States Government highly desirable, 
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from the point of view of the holders of these securi- 
ties. Again, and also as usual, there is the matter of 
natural resources. The Episcopal Bishop of the Mis- 
sionary Province of Liberia makes it clear how matters 
stand, when he tells us that the proceeds of the loan 
will be spent ‘on good roads particularly, since it is 
through them that the hardwood and rubber resources 
of the Republic can be made available, and the coffee, 
cocoa, tropical fruit, and palm-oil industries renewed 
and improved.” 

How, then, is the American Government to make 
good its debt of honour to Liberia (and how, incident- 
ally, is it to make things easy for present creditors and 
potential concessionaires in this field)? In the Negro 
World, Mr. J. M. Stuart-Young says that the govern- 
ing class in Liberia—the five thousand Afro-Americans 
—have hitherto exercised over the two-and-a-quarter 
million natives a dictatorial control which can not per- 
manently endure. Mr. Stuart-Young speaks out for 
the loan; but with a native uprising as something more 
than a possibility, a loan without a protectorate is out 
of the question. Accordingly, the American proposal 
provides for a protectorate. It contemplates the col- 
lection and allocation of Liberian revenues by an 
American Financial Commission, the members of which 
are to be “designated” by the President of the United 
States, and “appointed” (that is, accepted) by the 
President of Liberia. Besides this, provision is made 
for the creation of a Liberian army under the direc- 
tion of American officers. Thus it appears that the 
plans for America’s entrance into the African field 
have been rather carefully laid. For all of our friends 
who believe in the manifest destiny of the American 
empire, as it is already working itself out in Latin 
America and in China, the prospect of a beginning in 
Persia and in Africa is no doubt most delightful. 


A SAGE FOUNDATION? 

THE Sage Foundation, having decided that New York 
City and its environs are likely to constitute a com- 
munity of some seventeen million inhabitants by 1950, 
and thirty-seven million by the end of the century, 
has embarked on an ambitious plan of research, in 
the hope of discovering a system of development that 
will enable the metropolitan area adequately to accom- 
modate this immense increment. The project was 
launched at a meeting attended by some 600 prominent 
citizens (to use the phrase of one of our most respected 
newspapers), at which addresses were made by Mr. 
Elihu Root, Mr. Herbert Hoover and other gentle- 
men who favour the metropolis with their presence 
for a greater or less period of the year. It was gen- 
erally urged that a haphazard expansion of such a 
great massing of humanity as the city, led to over- 
crowding, ugliness, waste, high prices and the sapping 
of the physical and moral stamina of the inhabitants. 

The meeting seems to have brought out a representa- 
tive gathering of attorneys for large corporations and 
officers of public-service companies. Yet curiously 
enough the problems in which such organizations are 
normally interested in connexion with municipal growth 
and expansion, received little attention in the oratory 
of the occasion. The speakers seemed to be impressed 
with the need for planning a more gracious environ- 
ment for the tenement-population. Obviously this was 
the chief concern in the minds of Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Root. Mr. Hoover regarded the haphazard city 
as an enormous loss in human happiness, and, he added, 
in money. “The lack of adequate open spaces, of 
playgrounds and parks, the congestion of streets, the 


misery of tenement-life and its repercussions upon 
each new generation are an untold charge against our 
American life,” declared Mr. Hoover. “The moral and 
social issues can only be changed by a new concept of 
city building.” “If this plan succeeds,” asserted Mr. 
Root, “the child will grow up in health and beauty 
instead of in a tenement-house life that disgraces our 
civilization. We must look towards an increment of 
human happiness that will beautify and ennoble char- 
acter.” 

This is a praiseworthy sentiment, and doubtless it 
received the applause of the distinguished company. 
The newspaper-reports, however, hint at no reference 
by any of the speakers to the relationship of new parks, 
playgrounds, open spaces and sanitary tenements and 
all such improvements, to increased land-values and 
consequent increased rents. This omission makes one 
wonder a little what sort of survey the Sage Founda- 
tion is contemplating, and enforces some slight appre- 
hension concerning the plans which the experts will 
eventually flash upon a passively enthusiastic citizen- 
ry. We are all for transforming the cramped life 
of the slums into an existence of health and beauty, 
with plenty of air-space and modern plumbing and 
wide courtyards and contiguous parks and play- 
grounds; but we are doubtful of the practicability of 
developing these conditions unless the plans also inti- 
mate some method whereby the slum-dwellers can af- 
ford to live amidst such a comparatively luxurious 
environment. 

The interposition of a little park in a crowded tene- 
ment-neighbourhood is a matter of grace and beauty, 
and a beneficent thing—but only for the landlord. 
For tenants, under our present system, it is really a 
calamity. It means that they must leave the neighbour- 
hood and resume their state of unsanitary congestion 
elsewhere, to make way for more prosperous house- 
holders who can afford to live near a park. A garden- 
suburb for tenement-dwellers carries a similar fate. No 
artifice can keep the families of the low-income strata 
there, because the competition of people in the higher- 
income strata is bound to force them out. The land- 
holder swallows the profits, 

Many New Yorkers will remember the project of 
the A. T. Stewart home for working-girls, a plan in- 
tended to furnish a wholesome, commodious, easily 
accessible dwelling for young women in employment 
who were compelled to depend for housing on the 
ordinary rooming-house. That was the plan; the 
actual result was the Park Avenue Hotel, the Ritz of its 
day. We remember, too, that the Sage Foundation 
set out not so many years ago to build a garden village 
near the city, to become the dwelling-place of persons 
of moderate income—clerks, and that miscellany of 
minor commercialists vulgarly dubbed white-collar 
slaves. The result has been that distinguished suburb, 
Forest Hills Gardens, where doubtless the gasoline- 
bills of the present householders would support a whole 
settlement of bookkeepers and counter-jumpers. 

According to recent practical studies of the situation 
by competent authorities, it is now possible to build 
in New York, at a merely nominal profit, tenements 
that can rent per room at from three to four times 
what families listed as “poor” by one of the large phil- 
anthropic organizations can afford to pay. In New 
York, in other words, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, poor people can not afford to live in 
newly-built tenements, even of the plainest type. On 
the same day that the six hundred distinguished citi- 
zens were hailing so hopefully the plan of the Sage 
Foundation, the Lockwood Committee announced that 
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it would appeal to Congress for an emergency-reduction 
of the tariff on building-materials, to check the soar- 
ing prices that have virtually brought house-building 
to a standstill. 

City planning is a complicated business. It is useless 
to replace squalid tenements with decent homes which 
people can not afford to occupy. It is useless scientific- 
ally to distribute your population on paper, if new 
housing-accommodations are beyond the reach of home- 
seekers. Before the altruistic experts of the Sage 
Foundation can present a document of value, they will 
find themselves digging at the roots of our whole eco- 
nomic system. If they are not prepared to dig so deep, 
even the social esteem in which Mr. Root and his 
friends are held among the masses of our population 
will scarcely avail to give their findings a more than 
academic value. 


BORING FROM WITHIN. 


WE have often expressed profound disrespect for law 
and lawyers, and shall continue to do so as long as the 
law remains unworthy of respect, and lawyers, judges 
and legislators continue willing to have it so remain. 
We assume that our readers credit us with intelligence 
enough to make a practical discrimination in favour 
of those lawyers who have successfully resisted the 
temptations peculiar to their loathsome profession. 
This we invariably do; just as in speaking of journal- 
ists we always make a reservation in favour of the 
few who have regard to the ideal standards of their 
calling. In law as in journalism, there is always the 
saving remnant which goes through professional life 
for ever struggling to make the best of a bad matter ; 
and for such no attribute of honour is too high. 

Some of these admirable men have just done a splen- 
did thing. In association with some laymen, they have 
projected a lay court in New York City, to be opened 
next autumn, which will conduct all kinds of civil cases 
except divorce-cases. There will be no judges. The 
two litigants choose their own judge, who may be a 
layman. There will be no lawyers. Each party to the 
dispute will get up and tell his own story, from begin- 
ning to end, in his own way, as is done in the French 
courts. There will be no legal rules or technicalities of 
procedure which can be invoked to abort or embarrass 
justice. There will be no appeal, except on the show- 
ing of actual fraud or corruption, There will be no 
exorbitant costs, such as now keep up a continuous 
practical denial of justice to the poor. The only fee 
will be one for the use of the court-room, and ten dol- 
lars is mentioned in the press-reports as a tentative 
figure. The purpose of the undertaking, as set forth 
in the New York World’s account, is to “promote the 
cause of arbitration, conciliation and mediation, speed 
justice, make it less expensive, unshackle it from tech- 
nicalities, establish simple truth, safeguard it with pri- 
vacy, and promote good feeling and mutual understand- 
ing between disputants.” 

It was perhaps inevitable that the instinct of self- 
preservation in a law-ridden, law-obsessed, law-befud- 
dled nation like the United States, should sooner or 
later assert itself in some such way as this; yet now 
that the thing has happened, it seems almost incredible, 
too good to be true. Without going as far back as 
the institutions of the Hanseatic League, there is a 
precedent for it in the institutions of certain large co- 
operative societies in the West. Dissatisfied with the 
delays and expense incurred in the process of getting 
a dispensation of justice from the established courts, 
and with the highly dubious quality of justice that 
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these courts dispensed when finally they got around 
to dispense any, these societies set up courts of their 
The new lay 
court in New York, however, will be open to all indi- 
viduals, corporations, organizations and estates. If the 
experiment works well, as no doubt it will, similar 
courts will be promptly opened in other cities of New 
York State, and the Arbitration Society of America 
will use its influence to spread the idea to other States 
as well. 

This experiment will have one result which is not 
mentioned in the newspapers and was perhaps not very 
definitely contemplated by its promoters; yet it is the 
one which most of all interests us, The use made of 
the new lay court will tend to show quite distinctly the 
motives and purposes implied in a use of the established 
courts of law. It has long been our belief that people 
rarely go to a court for justice; that they are as little 
likely to do so as they are to go to a church for religion. 
They go for gain, for advantage of some kind, or for 
revenge. Sincere and wholly honourable disagreements 
often arise; transactions are often clouded with uncer- 
tainty about the actual justice of some of their arrange- 
ments. In such cases, where both sides are animated 
by an honest desire for justice, where neither wishes 
to take advantage of a technicality or to profit by the 
vulpine acumen of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon and Snap, 
there can be no conceivable objection by either to a use 
of the lay court. In cases, on the other hand, where 
the motives and intentions of either party are not quite 
so simple and uncomplicated, recourse to the lay court 
would be unlikely. The lay court would thus increas- 
ingly become a sort of touchstone by which the char- 
acter of the courts of law, and their actual repute, 
might be in some measure determined, Resort to the 
lay court, when the choice between the two lay open, 
would be in itself a pretty good evidence of honest 
intent, while resort to the court of law would not. 

We agree with our vigorous neighbour, the New 
York Call, that the courts of law are primarily little 
more than a clearing-house for our present economic 
system. The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
particular, is really nothing but that; it has no other 
function important enough to make its upkeep worth 
while. Anything, therefore, which tends to determine 
the character of the courts in the popular mind and to 
stimulate an appropriate sentiment towards them, is 
highly valuable. We appreciate the advertised purposes 
of the new lay court, and feel sure that it will realize 
them most competently. Much more, however, do we 
appreciate the prospect that it will, in the natural course 
of its operation, throw into relief the actual character 
of its competitors and the character of the codes, and 


systems of procedure, which govern them. 


THE EMBER. 
I 
Nor very long before the opening of the war I was sent 
to organize the Volunteers in the north-west corner of 
County Cork. I made my way to a hamlet called Monera, 
a windy spot on the lower slope of a mountain—a 
handful of whitewashed walls, sharp-edged, staring 
against a background that was rough and dark with 
heather and rock, hill-side and hamlet unrelieved by a 
single bush or tree. It is a place where everything is 
hard and black and challenging. For my purpose, it was 
dead and cold, yet at the same time, strangely enough, 
still quite proud of the fight it had made for the land in 
the early ’eighties. Only in few districts in those wild 
days were such wild deeds done; they tell of them still, 
but they do not boast of them, the stories are too ter- 
rible for that. If you are strange to the ways of the 
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people you will blurt out, “But which of the brothers 
shot him?” and you will be answered quietly, almost 
without surprise, “Well, now, isn’t it a queer thing, the 
only man could tell you that, he’s in America with 
twenty years.” 

It was strange to find such a place apathetic. Doubt- 
less it had carried the rough and overbearing methods 
of Fenianism into the Land League struggle, and later 
had carried the methods of the Land League, hardly 
less terrible, into the politics of a tamer day, only to 
find them at last discountenanced; whereupon it probably 
ceased to trouble itself any more with such affairs. The 
old fight, the Gael against the Sassenach—that was what 
those windy hill-sides were set for. The fragments of 
Irish verse that even still fall unexpectedly from the lips 
of the old men, the crafty proverbs they fling at one 
another when bargaining at a fair, half jocose, wholly 
earnest, their vague and seemingly fool-simple answers 
if they can not fathom the reason of your curiosity— 
that immemorial fight it was that gave birth to this hard 
wisdom, this ceaseless alertness, these fierce songs. 

I gathered the young men into a lamplit schoolroom, 
and spoke to them of the Volunteer idea: we must pre- 
serve the liberties of Ireland. The fine phrase fell on 
them as though they were figures of lichened stone, their 
clothing of stiff, undyed homespun suggesting the image. 
I soon made an end, weakly and despairingly. 

I had a young lad with me, I was breaking him in, he 
was presently to be sent off organizing elsewhere. Well, 
he then took the matter in hand, and he put the violence 
of the ’prentice boy into his oratory: he spoke of the 
impending attack of the Orangemen of the North on us 
all as soon as ever Home Rule was granted. We must 
arm against that attack, we must preserve our newly- 
granted liberty from assault, even with our lives! From 
his fine voice, the fine attitude he threw—head raised, 
shoulders stiffened, pillared legs—one would have ex- 
pected a burst of wild applause—a surging forward as 
if our rough-built platform must be rushed. No such 
thing! Only a dull staring and a silence; in which pres- 
ently a great old figure rose up—I can still see the keen old 
face, the eagle eye, deep set, the sharp bones—rose up 
deliberately, faced us a single moment, and then, almost 
carelessly, threw his right shoulder at us, making for 
the open door, uttering a vast sigh, “Home Rule!—oh 
wisha! Wisha! Wisha!” 

A ripple of laughter went through the men; they were 
too shy or too unused to such proceedings to make any 
freer with us. My ’prentice boy was put out. The old 
eagle’s contempt had left him unable to put any thought 
at all into intelligible words; and I was not anything 
better. The crowded men below us—the lamps over 
their heads struck light only on a nose or chin—were 
shyly turning their heads to one another, and had begun 
to whisper. I stood up, and at the same moment, in a 
far corner, a wild-looking figure crouched up against me, 
fumbling at the air with a great hand, thick and hard 
from the plough. I saw him making an effort to speak, 
the light on his working chin. 
“that’s not the talk old Muirish wants at all—aw !—you’re 
mistaken, you’re mistaken entirely.” 

The gesture of his open hand downed us for simple- 
tons. 

“What is it Muirish wants?” I cried, angrily. 
roused a lion. 

“What is it?” he roared at me. 
what it is.” 

His eyes stared, as if they had no power to shift 
away. They were now all on their feet, catching his 
hands, cheering him—and drawing away from us until a 
gap lay between us. One of them then stepped into that 
lamp-lit space. “Go on!” “’Tis all right!” “Go on, 
Jack!” a hundred phrases were whispered behind him. 
He was a splendid bit of manhood; my eyes measured 
him. 

“You mean well,” he said; “we’re not saying other- 
wise; but Muirish—that man that’s gone out—we’re all 


I had 


“You know very well 


“Young man,’ he gasped, 


one in these parts—there’s no difference—we're all one 
—we're all one... .” 

His speech had become incoherent. We were to under- 
stand that Muirish had spoken for all. Suddenly there 
was movement among them, one of them made for the 
door, just as Muirish had done, and as if rejoiced that 
some one had discovered what was just the right thing 
to do, they all at once rose up and crowded eagerly 
after him into the open air, leaving us there in the empty 
room with a ripple of laughter in our ears. 

I looked at my ’prentice boy—he was so white and 
rough with passion that I thought it well to keep silent. 
After some intentional delay on my part, we lit our 
lamps and cycled away into the dark, that ripple of 
laughter still in our ears; and I thought how much better 
it were for an evangelist in Eirinn to leave a place under 
a hail of turf sods than in such a manner, how he would 
have more chance of being listened to if ever he re- 
turned. 

The only comfort I could pluck from the occurrence 
was the thought that I had at last found the key to 
somewhat similar occurrences in other places in Mun- 
ster. In certain baronies we would get a royal wel- 
come, in the very next barony to these we might be 
treated as in Monera. “Why,” I now said, with my eyes 
eating up the stony way, “there’s a Muirish in every 
one of them!” And then, my mind running on, I saw 
that every extreme movement in Ireland leaves behind it 
a remnant of its broken army—an old workman in a 
factory in a city, a cobbler in a little shop in a village, 
or, like Muirish, a shepherd in a hut on a mountain- 
side—great old hearts that preserve to the next genera- 
tion, even to the second next, the spark of fire that they 
themselves had received in the self-same manner from 
those that long since were gone home into the silence. 
Old embers that seem extinct and grey, Oisins dreaming 
of the heroic dead they have so long outlived, ineffectual 
in a thousand cases, except to raise jeers and laughter, 
but in others, where natural powers of will and mind 
aid them, not ineffectual in hardening the thoughts of a 
hill-side or the thoughts of a little group of men in a 
corner of a big town, making of them a rocky soil for 
newer ideas. 


II 


Before I was sent again to Monera the world was far 
into the great war, and volunteering had become a dan- 
gerous propaganda. The “old fight’ was again on. 
England’s difficulty was Ireland’s opportunity, and Eng- 
land had plainly never been in such difficulty. For those 
of us who had learned to read the Irish poets, their well- 
knit, stone-hard, wolf-fierce songs were ever in our ears; 
they haunted us, those songs, and| indeed the men them- 
selves, they looked at us from the dark with wild eyes, 
we remembered what they had suffered, we knew what 
had wrung those songs from them. 


Life conquereth still; as dust the whirlwinds blow— 
Alexander, Cesar, and all their power and due! 
Tara is grass, and Troy itself lieth low— 
It may be that Death will reach the English too. 


Such lines haunted me. I awoke at night with them 
flowing from my lips. They were on my tongue as, for 
the second time, I rode of a night-fall into that death- 
still, white-walled hamlet—the bearer of a fiery cross. 

At the first cry of real war Monera had leaped to 
arms; witnessing it, Muirish doubtless had thrown a 
score of years from his back. As fine a company of 
Volunteers as I had ever drilled awaited me there. Their 
Captain’s name was Felix MacSwiney. Felix is a name 
common among the MacSwineys. He praised the cour- 
age of his men, yet, I could see, he stood afraid of them: 
he could not hold them in. He had tried to quench 
that spirit in them by dint of what he called Barrack 
Square drilling, and now they were growing restive 
under it. Could I bring variety into their soldiering? 

We—he and IJ—determined on some skirmishing among 
the rocky hills. We planned a sham attack; that night 
we would carry it out. He would have his men assem- 
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bled in a secret place in the hills, I would be guided 
to it. 

It was a moonlight night in August, full of tender- 
ness and breadth, and distance; and this, and the nature 
of the country—the huge rocks, fallen on their faces, 
spreading a cloak of shadow, the heathery slopes un- 
responsive to the moonlight, unlit by it, the leaping 
streams, flashing and carolling, tireless in both—I will 
never forget it all—the night, the land, and then the men, 
the creatures of this land! Young colts were not so 
touchy, so eager, so highly-strung, so intelligent with 
spirit: their large eyes flashed at me in fiery earnestness. 
They would bark their shins against the juts of rock, 
rush unthinkingly through streams and boggy hollows, 
and leap across chasms that frightened me. We sur- 
rounded, or rather half surrounded our objective, and 
most skilfully took it—a difficult massif that culminated 
in a huge leaning turret of rock, called the Priest’s 
Tower. Then we rested—where? Between it and the 
gaping chasm below, on a narrow slope of grass cropped 
and recropped by those mountainy sheep that our skir- 
mishing had sent, with timid cries, scampering into the 
dark nooks. Above us, blanched in the moonlight, leaned 
the towering mass, not unlike an epic priest, indeed; 
below us, just a mass of shadow, with here and there a 
flank of rock, bright with moonlight; and far under the 
shadow a leaping stream whose voice was so constantly 
in the ear that one forgot it—except in the silences. We 
looked down into it, this floating, veil-like shadow, and 
leaning over us that rock-built priest also looked down 
into it, but with greater intentness, it would seem. 

Not long could the lads keep silent. They began to 
see companies and companies of marching men in these 
various shadowings. They described their movements, 
spied out their objectives. Presently they began to drill 
them—these legions of their restless minds. “Byes 
right! Left turn! Form fours!”—a hundred voices (1 
thought I caught a hint of mimicry here and there in 
them), a hundred cries, and the rocks, awakened, bravely 
sent them back. At last I made them a little speech, and 
Felix MacSwiney dismissed them. 

He and I then cut across the defile by a path I had 
not suspected, crossed the brawling stream, and made up 
the opposite slope of mountain. I was to sleep in his 
place. Leisurely we climbed, full of earnest talk, yet 
not unconscious of the beauty of the night, now so full 
of calm and silence after the chatter and the ringing 
cries. We struck af last into a little path. It widened. 
We came on the traces of a wheel track. Higher up, 
the mass of a little hut, thatched to the ground it seemed, 
silhouetted itself suddenly against the sky. A tiny little 
window, dimly lighted, hid itself in under the thatch. 
I stepped up. “That is?” I said. 

“*Tis there he lives,’ he answered, “Muirish.”’ 

“Alone?—not alone, there?” I asked again quickly. 

“Why, yes, except for the dogs—a terrible breed. 
Whenever he goes into the village for supplies, they walk 
at his heels. I tell you I wouldn’t be the man to take a 
try out of him and they about; they’d tear you.” 

We stepped toward it silently; we were soon within 
its shadow. “We'll strike in,” MacSwiney whispered. 

“T’d rather not,’ I answered. An encounter with 
Muirish would quite exhaust, I felt, whatever little en- 
ergy I had left. At the same time, I strained my eye 
against the little window, there was but one pane in it. 
I saw a couple of huge dogs, one a greyhound, lying 
about the hearth flag in the glow of the turves, curled 
up in sleep. Otherwise the place was empty. As I 
looked, the hound drew his shoulder-blades up around 
his ears, slowly and tensely, then suddenly relaxed 
them; and lay still. “There’s no Muirish here,” I whis- 
pered, when I was sure of the dog’s sleeping. 

“But, look! the candle is lighting; he’s not in bed.” 
MacSwiney raised his head; he was wondering where 
Muirish could be. “He must be at my place,” he said 
at last. 

The saying was not too welcome to me; but I with- 
drew my eyes from the glowing and stilly interior, and 
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made forward with him, not speaking a word. We were 
just about to step from the shadow of the hut into the 
flood of light when he stopped me. 

“There! there!—look at him!” 

His back towards us, dark as a pillar-stone, Muirish 
was standing on a boulder, a long staff in his hand. He 
was as still as the Priest’s Tower itself, which we could 
see beyond him, standing high and lonely across and 
above the shadowy defile. The collie dog that stood be- 
side him, its nose in the air, was no less still and alert 
than its master. The two together, they made a group 
very like that rocky tower beyond them. That at its 
own side and these at their side were holding vigil above 
the tumbled rocks, the waters and the shadows. The old 
man’s attitude was one of listening, listening rather than 
peering; it was for that reason we held ourselves so 
still. He slowly raised his head, turned round, and lean- 
ing heavily on the staff, descended from his point of 
vantage. We kept our stillness. He passed close to us, 
the dog sidling along at his right hand. He lifted the 
latch and went in, closing the door behind him. 

“He was listening to our drilling,’ I said softly. 

“That’s it, surely,” there was relief in my companion’s 
voice. I could not help peeping once again through that 
dim pane of glass. He was seated on the settle, straight 
opposite my eyes. He sat rigid, intensely gathered into 
his thoughts. His sceptre lay beside him; his two fists 
fiercely clasped his shapeless felt hat against his breast. 
It was not a restful attitude, yet it would hold him for 
hours, one felt. He was far removed, whether into the 
past or future, or whether he was making a prayer—who 
could say? 


Ill 


I will now tell of my third meeting with him. It was 
late in the summer of I916—memorable year. I was 
on the run, or, in the phrase that goes through so many 
centuries of Irish history, I was on my keeping. I had 
been in the Post Office in Dublin during the whole of 
Easter Week. I had seen the ring of fire closing in 
around us, had gazed, fascinated, at the scared cats walk- 
ing rather leisurely from the burning houses, had tended 
a friend whose reason had given away, had taken drugs 
to preserve my own. Now the police were chivying me 
and a thousand others, it would seem, from place to 
place. I had escaped them a hundred times. As an old 
woman I had walked through a party of them; I cursed 
them in Irish that they should think a son of mine one 
of them rebels! I opened the door to them in a country 
hotel—it was in Claremorris neighbourhood—and helped 
them search it, through and through. But one tires of 
being chivied from place to place in one’s own country, 
and the idea that you will eventually be nabbed grows 
stronger and stronger, robbing you of the sense of rest; 
and I firmly believe what I have heard a friend of mine 
say—one who had led the police a very pretty dance 
indeed, right round the Five Fifths of Eirinn—that a 
feeling of voluptuous ease ran through him, as if his 
whole body smiled, when, after six months of it, a 
rough hand gripped him one night by the shoulder and 
held him fast. 

It was in the city of Kilkenny—a place where the 
young men have the voice of history ever in their ears 
—that the thought came to me, “I will rise up at mid- 
night and make for Monera in the quiet hills, and there 
I'll heal me of my grievous wound.” I do not know 
why or how it is, but when one is living as I was then, 
acting a part with which so many books of Irish history 
had made me familiar, a touch of the boy-heroic comes 
back into one’s thoughts, into one’s language (at least 
when alone), and no matter how much one may smile at 
the quaint phrases, they do bring a certain healing with 
them, as if one had made a fragment of song. To live 
dangerously is, I suppose, to live lyrically. My only 
wound was a deep melancholy that I could not shake 
off, let me rush as I would from place to place; and no 
sooner had I spoken the silly words than I really did 
feel some lightening of the strain of flight. In Monera, 
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at MacSwiney’s house, I would lie lost until my nerves 
were, strong again. (And at the back of my mind there 
was perhaps, at the same time, the sly, malicious thought 
that I, who had risked all in the burning post office, 
would find out Muirish and fling his scornful ‘“Wisha! 
Wisha! Wisha!” back into his teeth.) 

I reached Monera, and made my way to MacSwiney’s 
house at Kilsheelan. I walked into it just as his people, 
his mother and two sisters, were making the place ready 
for the night. They had had no tidings of me, had 
thought of me as among the unnamed dead, for they 
had come to know that I had never been deported to 
Frongoch with the other prisoners, had never appeared 
before a court martial. How their Irish welcome went 
round my heart! Gaels of the Gael, they received me, 
spoke to me, welcomed me, slaved for me in the true 
Gaelic spirit, and quite without knowing it. Their fore- 
fathers had been doing as much for the hunted Gaels 
of four centuries—those shadowy, unnamed warriors, 
poets, stragglers, kerns, gallowglasses, tories, rapparees, 
outlaws, white-boys, fenians—who would crowd on my 
imagination, unbidden, unlooked for, often in the most 
listless moments, the name of a bridge or hill, a flash 
of princely pride in a peasant boy’s face, or a verse of 
vengeful curses from an old bedridden crone summoning 
them with rude potency from their haphazard graves. 
My heart opened. “Yes, I’m tired, God knows it, but... 
let us sit at the door, Felix, the night is too beautiful 
for sleep.” 

We did so, sitting there by each other on two boulders 
that helped to buttress the gable of his house. We talked 
quietly, even sadly, for our movement was broken, per- 
haps finished, yet not dishonoured: and the moon sloped 
across the Priest’s Tower, looking at us with shining, 
wondering face, as a child might. We sank into silence, 
as if to let it go by; and I knew the blessedness of a 
somewhat wistful peacefulness. 

Nothing is easier than to overstay your time on the 
heights; a moment later I had said ta my friend: “And 
Muirish? There’s no change in him? He’s the same 
cross-grained, cranky old Fenian? We were only play- 
actors, he said. . . .” (That malicious thought was 
uttering itself.) 

Felix rose up. He would not answer without a mo- 
ment’s delay. Silently he lifted himself, slowly, in tune 
with the thought that held him. Then, smiling, he 
stretched out a hand to the moonlit wall and took hold 
of a snail that was climbing it obliquely, leaving a silvery 
track; without looking at it he threw it behind him into 
the greenery. He wiped his fingers on his trousers. 
In my mind I was repeating: But Muirish? Muirish? 
However, Felix making no movement to sit again, I 
rose up beside him, saying: “There’s a heavy dew, and 
you'll be rising early in the morning.” 

“°Tis better go in,” he said. 

He slept that night on the settle, surrendering me his 
bed. He showed me into the little room, placed the 
candle on the table, and turned to go. He paused then 
and said: “As for Muirish—I’m getting frightened 
about him.” His eyes looked at me. An unpleasant 
thought swept a shadow across my mind. I dismissed 
it with a toss of my head. “Nonsense, I’d trust him; 
he’s too old to change.” 

“Oh—not that! Not that! Muirish is as true as steel. 
But he’s not himselfi—that’s what I mean. I’m uneasy 
about him, and he has no one with him.” 

I thought a moment. “We'll go to see him,” I said. 

He bent his head. “I'd like it,’ he replied. 

“To-morrow night, then.” 

It was delicious rest I had that night. I was too 
tired to sleep, and indeed I hardly wished for sleep, my 
nerves were so perceptibly losing the sense of strain 
that had held them so long. I felt it slipping from me, 
quietly, quietly. And when I quenched the candle, above 
my eyes was the rich glow from the turf losing itself 
in the dark thatch and the dark roof-timbers, very warns 
and mellow. And sometimes, with a very thrill of de- 


light, I would feel my mind open itself to the vision of 
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the hundred thousand hill-tops that were outside those 
cosy walls—I would feel the moonlight bathing them 
in peace, and the cold stars above them. ‘“Monera, Mon- 
era, Monera!” I whispered for very love of it, my 
spirit growing all the time from strength to strength. 
At last—there was Muirish as I had last seen him, a 
slab of stone with a skirt of shadow about it! Yet 
Monera! Monera! was what I still whispered while still 
beholding in vision the intense old figure watching and 
waiting above the vale, as if Monera and he were one. 
I ceased my lyric word. I went into a deep stillness. 
Then I lifted myself on an elbow, and stared through 
the little window, on which the turf glow was dancing 
into the rich blue that lay beyond. But when I settled 
down again, with firm assurance of sleep, I knew what 
I should do next day. At breakfast I said: “Felix, as 
I came through Duhallow I discovered that the Volun- 
teers were beginning to pull themselves together. . . .” 

He caught at my hopefulness. “Do you wish it? Do 
you wish it?” he blurted out, in the quick way of the 
Southron. 

“Why shouldn’t I wish it?” I said. 

“T was afraid you’d throw cold water on it, you who 
were in the fight, who saw the surrender.” 

That very day Felix went around the valleys, and that 
same night we had as large a muster as before at the 
Priest’s Tower. My commands rang bravely out; and 
the lads drilled with a seriousness that had had no piace 
in our previous drillings. I went cold to think suddenly 
that the next fight, if ever it came, would be fought out 
to the cry, “Revenge!” Almost in silence we dismissed 
the company, and, as before, made for the lonely hut. 

A voice suddenly startled us. “You'll come in, youl! 
come in?” 

Muirish was making down on us, with a nervous swift- 
ness in his plunging forward that frightened me. Felix 
spoke as quickly in reply. “We were going up. Be care- 
ful, Muirish.” 

“Ah—you were drilling, I heard ye, I heard ye. 
it, say it?” He was shaking with excitement. 

“We were,” I answered. 

oh ae be deceiving myself, I do be fancying I hear 
voices.” His hand went across his brow. 

“It was our voices, the lads, you heard.” 

“Come in, come in, I want ye.” 

We followed him in. “Felix,” he said; “’tis the same?” 
He looked at me, he looked at Felix. 

“The same,” Felix answered; “and he was in the fight 
in Dublin—he’s a hunted man.” 

“Ah! Ah!” He was caressing my hand. 
my son.” I sat down. 

“Felix,” he said, “maybe you’d leave this young man 
and myself the freedom of the place for a while?” 

Felix sprang up. “Since you wish it, Muirish.’” There 
was respect and understanding in the voice. 

“°Tis kind for him to be like that,” the old man said 
when the door had closed again on us. The place was 
not different: there was his staff close to his hand; there 
were his dogs—the great hound’s body taking beautiful 
curves in his sleep; but the old man was shrunken away 
a good deal from what he was when last I saw him, 
and his boldness of address was gone, 

“Wait now,” he said, and I could see the concentra- 
tion it needed before he could say what was in his mind; 
it was visible in his rapt stillness, in his bent brows. 
After a long and, for me, nervous pause, my mind run- 
ning on Felix’s fear, he said: “Ye held out a week.” 
He was, of course, talking of our fight in Dublin. There 
followed a deeper silence than before. Then he thrust 
his head forward into mine, and his fierce old eye held 
me. “Cogar,’ he said, “it wasn’t any shortage of pow- 
der and ball betrayed ye?” 

I was glad to be able to answer him: “Oh, no, not at 
all—except, except in one place, perhaps, and even 
there——” 

“What’s that—what’s that you’re saying?” He had 
clutched my shoulder, I was trembling to his trembling. 


Say 


“Sit there, 
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“In one place . . 
say the ammunition ran out. . 

His clutch fell off and he sat back, a figure of stone, 
before me. For a moment I know that he neither felt 
nor saw nor thought; I grew afraid. 

“But what did that matter?” I rushed out my words. 
“Tn either case he would have had to give in when, the 
general surrender came. No, Muirish, no; it was not 
want of ammunition 

“You're sure?” 

plermestre. 7 

“You're sure, young man; you're sure of it?” His 
clutch on me again, he would shake the truth from 
me. 

“As sure as I’m sitting here.” 

His grip released, but not the force in his voice. “Then 
what was it?” 

“Tt was want of, want of,... 
men, want of . . everything. 

“T suppose it was,” he said, very quietly. “’Tis I 
should know.” His face turned away from me, and I 
was glad for it. His lips pursed themselves out, and 
when, after long thought it seemed to me, he spoke again, 
it was not to me alone he spoke: “Them big guns of 
theirs, a mint of money wouldn’t buy even one of them.” 

“You may sing it,” I said. 

He thought again: “But that’s no excuse for me.” 

I did not understand him. I said nothing. He rose 
up. “If I go into that caboose of mine,” he said, nod- 
ding at a little ramshackle room he had made at the 
gable end away from us, “you'll maybe wait till I come 
back to ye?” It was an old man’s speech. 

“Of course I'll wait,” I returned. 

He went slowly across the earthen ground, and I soon 
heard him searching for something in the little place 
beyond. . .. He was coming. A little ticken bag it was 
that he-held out to me. “Take it,” he said. 

There were coins in it and notes. 

“No, no; I couldn’t dream of it. ‘Things are so dear, 
you'll want it; besides mu 

“yen if I did want it,’ he smiled at me, “I couldn’t 
touch it; ’tisn’t mine to make free with. Them that en- 
trusted it to me—they’re cold this thirty years—'twasn't 
for that they left it with me. Take it, young man, and 
sorry I am I didn’t make it over on ye when ye were 
here before.” 

“That’s Fenian gold,’ I said. 

“Tt is, and for fifty years I have kept my grip on ity 

“Tt will get to the right quarters, never fear,” I said 
bravely. 

He was smiling to himself. He spoke now in a quiet 
voice: “’Tis queer,” he began, “but ’tis often I found 
myself speaking to that little bag of gold the same as 
if it would be a Christian man. ‘Ye’re useless’ Vd say 
to it; ‘I may as well throw ye into the river. If I hand 
ye over to the young men nowadays ’tis on the hounds 
they’d spend ye, or on the goaling, maybe.’ That’s what 
I’d say to it; and yet I was wrong; ’tis them very same 
young lads made the fight in Dublin, so they tell me. 
But an old man’s mind, ’tis a queer contrivance.” 

“Tis wanted now worse than ever,” I said. 

That pleased him. “Do you tell me so? And it would- 
n’t have made any difference if I gave it to ye before?” 

“Not a bit of difference,” I said. 


. where young Heuston was, they 


” 


” 


everything! Want of 


“Tis a great consolation ye’re giving me. I was 
broken with thinking on it. I tell you, a man can be 
too wise and too careful and too mistrustful. And I 


was always like that. But ’tis in ease I'll lay my head 
down in my empty house this night. Good night to ye.” 

He had hobbled with me to the door. I paused. I 
looked up into his face; I suddenly thought of what I 
would say to him; I would hearten him with those four 
lines that were ever and always in our thoughts, of how 
decay would as surely come upon the English as it had 
come upon Alexander and Cesar: 


Do threasgair an saol is do shéid an ghaoth mar smal 
Alastram, Cesar is an mhéid de bhi ’*na bpart; 


Té an Teamhair ’na féar is féach an Traoi mar td, 
*S na Sasanaigh féin, dob’ fhéidir go bhfaighdis bas. 


He drank them in, he swallowed them 
mouth. 

“Again! Again!” he said; and again I repeated them 
—I knew he was making them his own. I knew, too, I 
had given him in perfect form the whole burden and 
pressure of his thoughts. He turned in, wondering how 
that could be—wondering, yet comforted, comforted for 
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OBSTACLES TO FREE THOUGHT. 


MoncureE Conway, in whose honour we are as- 
sembled to-day, devoted his life to two great objects: 
freedom of thought and freedom of the individual. 
In regard to both these objects, something has been 
gained since his time, but something also has been 
lost. New dangers, somewhat different in form from 
those of past ages, threaten both kinds of freedom, 
and unless a vigorous and vigilant public opinion can 
be aroused in defence of them, there will be much 
less of both a hundred years hence than there is now. 
My purpose in this address is to emphasize the new 
dangers and to consider how they can be met. 

Let us begin by trying to be clear as to what we 
mean by “free thought.” This expression has two 
senses. In its narrower sense it means thought which 
does not accept the dogmas of traditional religion. In 
this sense a man is a “free thinker” if he is not a 
Christian or a Mussulman or a Buddhist or a Shin- 
toist or a member of any of the other bodies of men 
who accept some inherited orthodoxy. In Christian 
countries a man is called a “free thinker” if he does. 
not decidedly believe in God, though this would not 
suffice to make a man a “free thinker” in a Buddhist 
country. 

I do not wish to minimize the importance of free 
thought in this sense. I am myself a dissenter from 
all known religions, and I hope that every kind of 
religious belief will die out. I do not believe that, 
on the balance, religious belief has been a force for 
good. Although I am prepared to admit that in cer- 
tain times and places it has had some good effects, I 
regard it as belonging to the infancy of human reason, 
and to a stage of development which we are now 
outgrowing. 

But there is also a wider sense of “free thought,” 
which I regard as of still greater importance. Indeed, 
the harm done by traditional religions seems chiefly 
traceable to the fact that they have prevented free 
thought in this wider sense. The wider sense is not 
so easy to define as the narrower, and it will be well 
to spend some little time in trying to arrive at its 
essence. 

When we speak of anything as “free,” our mean- 
ing is not definite unless we can say what it is free 
from. Whatever or whoever is “free” is not sub- 
ject to some external compulsion, and to be precise 
we ought to say what this kind of compulsion is. 
Thus thought is “free” when it is free from certain 
kinds of outward control which are often present. 
Some of these kinds of control which must be absent 
if thought is to be “free” are obvious, but others are 
more subtle and elusive. 

To begin with the most obvious, thought is not 
“free” when legal penalties are incurred by the hold- 
ing or not holding of certain opinions, or by giving 
expression to one’s belief or lack of belief on certain 
matters. Very few countries in the world have as yet 
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even this elementary kind of freedom. In England, 
under the Blasphemy Laws, it is illegal to express 
disbelief in the Christian religion, though in practice 
the law is not set in motion against the well-to-do. 
It is also illegal to teach what Christ taught on the 
subject of non-resistance. Therefore, whoever wishes 
to avoid becoming a criminal must profess to agree 
with Christ’s teaching, but must avoid saying what 
that teaching was. In America no one can enter the 
country without first solemnly declaring that he dis- 
believes in anarchism and polygamy; and, once in- 
side, he must also disbelieve in communism. In 
Japan it is illegal to express disbelief in the divinity 
of the Mikado. It will thus be seen that a voyage 
round the world is a perilous adventure. A Moham- 
medan, a Tolstoyan, a Bolshevik, or a Christian can 
not undertake it without at some point becoming a 
criminal, or holding his tongue about what he con- 
siders important truths. This, of course, applies only 
to steerage-passengers; saloon-passengers are allowed 
to believe whatever they please, provided they avoid 
offensive obtrusiveness. 

It is clear that the most elementary condition, if 
thought is to be free, is the absence of legal penalties 
for the expression of opinions. No great country has 
yet reached to this level, although most of them think 
they have. The opinions which are still persecuted 
strike the majority as so monstrous and immoral that 
the general principle of toleration can not be held 
to apply to them. But this is exactly the same view 
as that which made possible the tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion. There was a time when Protestantism seemed 
as wicked as Bolshevism seems now. Please do not 
infer from this remark that I am either a Protestant 
or a Bolshevik. 

Legal penalties are, however, in the modern world, 
the least of the obstacles to freedom of thought. The 
two great obstacles are economic penalties and dis- 
tortion of evidence. It is clear that thought is not 
free if the profession of certain opinions makes it 
impossible to earn a living. It is clear also that thought 
is not free if all the arguments on one side of a con- 
troversy are perpetually presented as attractively as 
possible, while the arguments on the other side can 
only be discovered by diligent search. Both these 
obstacles exist in every large country known to me, 
except China, which is the last refuge of freedom. 
It is these obstacles with which I shall be concerned— 
their present magnitude, the likelihood of their in- 
crease, and the possibility of their diminution. 

We may say that thought is free when it is ex- 
posed to free competition among beliefs—i.e., when 
all beliefs are able to state their case, and no legal 
or pecuniary advantages or disadvantages attach to 
beliefs. This is an ideal which, for various reasons, 
can never be fully attained. But it is possible to 
approach very much nearer to it than we do at 
present. 

Three incidents in my own life will serve to show 
how, in modern England, the scales are weighted in 
favour of Christianity. My reason for mentioning 
them is that many people do not at all realize the dis- 
advantages to which avowed agnosticism still exposes 
people. 

The first incident belongs to a very early stage in 
my life. My father was a freethinker, but died when 
I was only three years old. Wishing me to be 
brought up without superstition, he appointed two 
freethinkers as my guardians. The courts, however, 
set aside his will, and had me educated in the 
Christian faith. I am afraid the result was disappoint- 


ing, but that was not the fault of the law. If he had 
directed that I should be educated as a Christadel- 
phian or a Muggletonian or a Seventh-Day Adventist, 
the courts would not have dreamed of objecting. 
A parent has a right to ordain that any imaginable 
superstition shall be instilled into his children after 
his death, but has not the right to say that they shall 
be kept free from superstition if possible. The second 
incident occurred in the year 1910. I had at that 
time a desire to stand for Parliament as a Liberal, and 
the Whips recommended me to a certain constituency. 
I addressed the Liberal Association, who expressed 
themselves favourably, and my adoption seemed cer- 
tain. But, on being questioned by a small inner 
caucus, I admitted that I was an agnostic. They asked 
whether the fact would come out, and I said it prob- 
ably would. They asked whether I should be willing 
to ga to church occasionally, and I replied that I 
should not. Consequently, they selected another can- 
didate, who was duly elected, has been in Parliament 
ever since, and is a member of the present Government. 

The third incident occurred immediately afterwards. 
I was invited by Trinity College, Cambridge, to be- 
come a lecturer, but not a Fellow. The difference is 
not pecuniary; it is that a Fellow has a voice in the 
government of the College, and can not be dispossessed 
during the term of his Fellowship except for grave 
immorality. The chief reason for not offering me a 
Fellowship was that the clerical party did not wish 
to add to the anti-clerical vote. The result was that 
they were able to dismiss me in 1916, when they dis- 
liked my views on the war.’ If I had been dependent 
on my lectureship, I should have starved. 

These three incidents illustrate different kinds of 
disadvantages attaching to avowed freethinking even 
in modern England. Any other avowed freethinker 
could supply similar incidents from his personal experi- 
ence, often of a far more serious character. The net 
result is that people who are not well-to-do dare not 
be frank about their religious beliefs. 

It is not, of course, only or even chiefly in regard 
to religion that there is lack of freedom. Belief in 
communism or free love handicaps a man much more 
than agnosticism. Not only is it a disadvantage to 
hold those views, but it is very much more difficult 
to obtain publicity for the arguments in their favour. 
On the other hand, in Russia the advantages and dis- 
advantages are exactly reversed: comfort and power 
are achieved by professing atheism, communism, and 
free love, and no opportunity exists for propaganda 
against these opinions. The result is that in Russia 
one set of fanatics feels absolute certainty about one 
set of doubtful propositions, while in the rest of the 
world another set of fanatics feels equal certainty 
about a diametrically opposite set of equally doubtful 
propositions. From such a situation war, bitterness, 
and persecution inevitably result on both sides. 

William James used to preach the “will-to-believe.” 
For my part, I should wish to preach the “will-to- 
doubt.” None of our beliefs is quite true; all have 
at least a penumbra of vagueness and error. The 
methods of increasing the degree of truth in our beliefs 
are well-known; they consist in hearing all sides, try- 
ing to ascertain all the relevant facts, controlling our 
own bias by discussion with people who have the op- 
posite bias, and cultivating a readiness to discard any 
hypothesis which has proved inadequate. These 
methods are practised in science, and have built up the 
body of scientific knowledge. Every man of science 
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whose outlook is truly scientific is ready to admit that 
what passes for scientific knowledge at the moment is 
sure to require correction with the progress of dis- 
covery; nevertheless, it is near enough to the truth to 
serve for most practical purposes, though not for all. 
In science, where alone something approximating to 
genuine knowledge is to be found, men’s attitude is 
tentative and full of doubt. 

In religion and politics, on the contrary, though 
there is as yet nothing approaching scientific knowl- 
edge, everybody considers it de rigueur to have a dog- 
matic opinion, to be backed up by inflicting starvation, 
prison and war, and to be carefully guarded from 
argumentative competition with any different opinion. 
If only men could be brought into a tentatively agnostic 
frame of mind about these matters, nine-tenths of the 
evils of the modern world would be cured. War would 
become impossible, because each side would realize 
that both sides must be in the wrong. Persecution 
would cease. Education would aim at expanding the 
mind, not at narrowing it. Men would be chosen for 
jobs on account of fitness to do the work, not because 
they flattered the irrational dogmas of those in power. 
Thus rational doubt alone, if it could be generated, 
would suffice to introduce the millennium. 

We have had in recent years a brilliant example of 
the scientific temper of mind in the theory of relativity 
and its reception by the world. Einstein, a German- 
Swiss-Jew pacifist, was appointed to a research 
professorship by the German Government in the early 
days of the war; his predictions were verified by an 
English expedition which observed the eclipse of 1919, 
very soon after the armistice. His theory upsets the 
whole theoretical framework of traditional physics ; it 
is almost as damaging to orthodox dynamics as Dar- 
win was to Genesis. Yet physicists everywhere have 
shown complete readiness to accept his theory as soon 
as it appeared that the evidence was in its favour. But 
none of them, least of all Einstein himself, would claim 
that he has said the last word. He has not built a 
monument of infallible dogma to stand for all time. 
There are difficulties he can not solve; his doctrines 
will have to be modified in their turn as they have 
modified Newton’s. This critical, undogmatic recep- 
tiveness is the true attitude of science. 

What would have happened if Einstein had advanced 
something equally new in the sphere of religion or 
politics? English people would have found elements of 
Prussianism in his theory; anti-Semites would have 
regarded it as a Zionist plot; nationalists in all coun- 
tries would have found it tainted with lily-livered 
pacifism, and proclaimed it a mere dodge for escaping 
military service. All the old-fashioned professors 
would have approached Scotland Yard to get the 
importation of his writings prohibited. Teachers 
favourable to him would have been dismissed. He, 
meantime, would have captured the Government of 
some backward country, where it would have become 
illegal to teach anything except his doctrine, which 
would have grown into a mysterious dogma not under- 
stood by anybody. Ultimately the truth or falsehood 
of his doctrine would be decided on the battle-field, 
without the collection of any fresh evidence for or 
against it. This method is the logical outcome of 
William James’s will-to-believe. What is wanted is 
not the will-to-believe, but the wish to find out, which 
is its exact opposite. 

If it is admitted that a condition of rational doubt 
would be desirable, it becomes important to inquire 
how it comes about that there is so much irrational 
certainty in the world. A great deal of this is due to 
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the inherent irrationality and credulity of average hu- 
man nature. But this seed of intellectual original sin 
is nourished and fostered by other agencies, among 
which three play the chief part—namely: education, 
propaganda, and economic pressure. Let us consider 
these in turn. 

(1) Education. Elementary education, in all ad- 
vanced countries, is in the hands of the State. Some 
of the things taught are known to be false by the of- 
ficials who prescribe them, and many others are known 
to be false, or at any rate very doubtful, by every un- 
prejudiced person. Take, for example, the teaching 
of history. Each nation aims only at self-glorifica- 
tion in the school textbooks of history. When a man 
writes his autobiography he is expected to show a 
certain modesty; but when a nation writes its auto- 
biography there is no limit to its boasting and vain- 
glory. When I was young, schoolbooks taught that 
the French were wicked and the Germans virtuous; 
now they teach the opposite. In neither case is there 
the slightest regard for truth. German schoolbooks, 
dealing with the battle of Waterloo, represent Well- 
ington as all but defeated when Bliicher saved the situ- 
ation ; English books represent Bliicher as having made 
very little difference. The writers of both the German 
and the English books know that they are not telling 
the truth. American schoolbooks used to be violently 
anti-British; since the war they have become equally 
pro-British, without aiming at truth in either case 
(see the Freeman, 15 February, 1922, p. 532). Both 
before and since, one of the chief purposes of educa- 
tion in the United States has been to turn the motley 
collection of immigrant children into “good Ameri- 
cans.” Apparently it has not occurred to anyone that 
a “good American,” like a “good German” or a “good 
Japanese,” must be, pro tanto, a bad human being. A 
“good American” is a man or woman imbued with the 
belief that America is the finest country on earth, and 
ought always to be enthusiastically supported in any 
quarrel. It is just possible that these propositions are 
true; if so, a rational man will have no quarrel with 
them. But if they are true, they ought to be taught 
everywhere, not only in America. It is a suspicious 
circumstance that such propositions are never believed 
outside the particular country which they glorify. 
Meanwhile, the whole machinery of the State, in all 
the different countries, is turned on to making defence- 
less children believe absurd propositions the effect of 
which is to make them willing to die in defence of 
sinister interests under the impression that they are 
fighting for truth and right. This is only one of count- 
less ways in which education is designed, not to give 
true knowledge, but to make the people pliable to the 
will of their masters. Without an elaborate system of 
deceit in the elementary schools it would be impossible 
to preserve the camouflage of democracy. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


NEW RUSSIAN MAGAZINES. 


I wave before me a sizable pile of ill-stitched volumes, 
printed on coarse paper shading off into pink or yel- 
low or grey, varying in format and thickness, in sub- 
ject and style, but invariably engaging. They are maga- 
zines, literary miscellanies and reviews, bearing the 
imprint of Moscow or Petrograd, and are, for the 
most part, only several months old. What signally 
differentiates these publications from the Sovremenniya 
Zapiski of Paris or the Russkaya Mysl of Prague is 
that they are not mere revivals of pre-revolutionary 
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periodicals. They are new ventures, fresh beginnings. 
A year ago one might have searched the two capitals 
in vain for any sign of such current literature. The 
old magazines had gone with the old order and nothing 
had come to replace them. To get his cabbage and 
wood, the professional literatus was forced to take up 
the pen of the clerk and the chalk of the schoolmaster. 
I leave it to that already heavily-burdened person, the 
future historian, to decide whether the author suffered 
from the exigencies of civil war, from the callousness 
of the communistic demos, or whether he was banished 
from the city like the poet of Plato’s Republic, but 
lacking his myrrh and garlands of wool. Be that as 
it may, the situation is changing, The organ of the 
House of Men of Letters declares that “literature is 
rising from the dead” and this collection on my desk 
bears witness thereto. These young magazines have 
sprung up like new grass among the beetling ruins of 
a fallen house. The buttercups and clover struggle up 
in pink and yellow defiance of charred wood and salient 
stone. 

The paper famine is still on. The shortage 
of men and machinery has not abated. Yet what the 
literary man fears most is not the pressure of these 
purely external difficulties, nor yet starvation, to which 
he is inured, but rather the natural intolerance of a 
doctrinaire Government. Thus Yevgeny Zamyatin, try- 
ing to account for the silence of the best writers, says, 
in the first issue of the House of the Arts of Petro- 
grad: 

Genuine literature is made, not by diligent and conscien- 
tious clerks, but by madmen, hermits, heretics, dreamers, 
rebels, sceptics. And if the writer must be circumspect, 
orthodox, of immediate use, if he can not lash everybody 
like Swift, smile ironically at everything like Anatole 
France, then we shall have not a bronze literature, but a 
paper literature, which is read to-day and used to-morrow 
to wrap up clay soap. Those who attempt to build a new 
culture in our exceptional times often turn their eyes to the 
stadium, to the theatre, to the games of the Athenian demos, 
but we must not forget that the people of Athens listened 
not only to odes, but moreover they were not afraid of the 
whip of Aristophanes. But we—how can we think of Aris- 
tophanes when even Gorky’s most harmless ‘Slovotyokov’ is 
taken off the boards to keep from temptation that helpless 
infant, the Russian demos? I fear that we shall have no 
true literature until we cease to look at the Russian people 
as a child whose innocence must be safeguarded. I fear 
that we shall not have a genuine literature until we are 
cured of this new Catholicism, which, no less than the old, 
is afraid of the least heresy. And if this disease is incur- 
able, I fear that Russian literature has only one future— 
its past. 


Zamyatin’s philippic elicited an answer from no 
less a person than the Minister of Education. Luna- 
charsky finds leisure amidst his official duties to write 
plays, prefaces—yea, even fugitive critiques. In re- 
viewing this first issue of the House of the Arts he 
declares : 


There is no new Catholicism. The real evil is the lac 
of paper. That is much more serious. Given sufficient 
resources, the Soviet Power would very freely print all 
manner of neutral publications. Furthermore, the limita- 
tions which we are forced to impose on literature as long 
as the struggle is on, and inasmuch as art is a weapon, will 
also be done away with in due time. 


The reviewer also takes this occasion to brand the 
intellectuals whom this magazine represents as “re- 
fined hermits,” mending the meagre fire of a dying 
cultural tradition. Not that he would begrudge them 
their fire-irons, unlike his more extreme colleagues 
who look askance at his liberalism. “It would be not 
only ferocious vandalism,” he says, “but plain lack of 
practical judgment, to prevent these people from pre- 


serving some of the achievements of the past for the 
further use of the new world.” 

Lunacharsky’s contemptuous generosity is more 
facile than fair. Neither the contributors to the 
Notes of Dreamers, nor the men who publish the 
House of the Arts, nor yet the group which is con- 
stituted around the House of Men of Letters can be 
pooh-poohed away as leaders of lost causes and de- 
votees of high inanities. What one finds among them 
is a sense of cultural continuity rather than a nostal- 
gia for the dead past. A synthesis of the old and the 
new is the motto of the Petersburg Miscellany, just 
published by the House of Men of Letters. “The old 
life can not be resurrected,” we read in the preface to 
this volume, “yet there are recurrent signs and por- 
tents, large and small,. pointing to the fact that it is 
unthinkable to build the new order by rudely breaking 
with the old.” This note is struck again in the House 
of the Arts, in the conclusion to a critical article by 
Korney Chukovsky, who is the nearest approximation 
to Mr. Mencken that Russia can boast. He resolves 
the whole complexity of Russian poetry to-day into 
two essential elements that are apparently diametri- 
cally opposed. At one pole, stands Anna Akhmatova, 
the exquisite and reticent lyricist, whose work has all 
the mellowness of an old cultural tradition; at the 
other pole, grimaces and vociferates Vladimir Maya- 
kovsky, the Gargantuan gamin, the tongue of the plebs. 


It seems to me, [concludes Chukovsky,] that the time has 
come for the synthesis of these two elements. If the Rus- 
sian past could blossom in Anna Akhmatova’s poetry, then 
it is still alive. . On the other hand, not all of 
Mayakovsky is chaos and darkness. His art too holds pain 
and prayer and truth. History has long been pointing to 
this synthesis, and the sooner it is brought about, the better. 
All Russia longs for it. 


The magazines which I have mentioned confine 
themselves to the arts. They are tolerated at best, 
and to preserve their existence they assume the pro- 
tective colouring of political neutrality, and even throw 
an occasional sop to Communist esthetics. The House 
of the Arts, which is illustrated with excellent cuts, 
deals with painting, music, sculpture, and the arts of 
the stage; the bulletin of the House of Men of Letters 
is critical and informational; while the Notes of 
Dreamers is dedicated to letters alone. This last 
publication bears the imprint of a private firm. The 
fourth issue, which I have before me, contains the 
first chapter of the first volume of Andrey Bely’s 
epic, running to some 150 pages. It attempts amazing 
and unprecedented experiments with the technique of 
imaginative writing, far surpassing in) daring Mr. 
Joyce’s accomplishment in “Ulysses.” Beginnings is 
another review recently started in Petrograd. This 
is devoted to the history and theory of literature. The 
first issue contains an important contribution to poetics. 
Then there is the Literary Museum, a bulky publica- 
tion in which the discoveries in the archives of the 
censorship-department are revealed. 

If Petrograd is the father of heresies, Moscow, on 
the contrary, has embraced the new orthodoxy. It is 
here that the great Communist journal, the Red Vir- 
gin Soil, is issued every two months. It is a large, 
loose sheaf of stories and articles printed on coarse 
paper, issued by the Chief Council of Political Educa- 
tion, and bearing the imprint of the State Publishing 
House. The literary section of the magazine is edited 
by Maxim Gorky and contains the work of the younger 
men, which deals in a satirical spirit and in a some- 
what helpless and primitive manner, with the new 
forms of life. We also find here contributions by the 
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chief representatives of Communist thought in Russia, 
such as Lenin, Radek, Bukharin, and Lunacharsky. 
There are also articles which tend to popularize the 
sciences. The second issue has four such scientific 
papers, of which one is, of course, on the ubiquitous 
Einstein. There is also a considerable critical section. 
But the chief organ of Communist criticism is the 
Press and the Revolution, a publication which is prob- 
ably unparalleled in any language. It attempts to 
cover, in reviews and general literary discussions, the 
entire current literary output of Russia, and also some 
foreign books. Occasionally there are interesting di- 
gressions from the narrow bibliographical path. Thus 
the second issue contains a preliminary analysis of 
some 10,000 replies to a questionnaire on the reading- 
matter of the soldiers of the Red army. The inquiry 
was conducted by the Library Section of the Political 
Board of the Revolutionary Military Council of the 
Republic, in collaboration with the Pyschological Ex- 
perimental Laboratory of the General Staff. Tolstoy 
and Gorky headed the list. 

Several reviews embody the historical research which 
is carried on in the Republic. Works and Days, of 
Petrograd, prints historical material of a general char- 
acter. The Archives of the History of Labour im 
Russia presents documents and studies on the subject 
The Proletarian Revolution is 


- devoted to the history of the present revolution and of 
_ the Russian Communist party. The issue which I have 
at hand includes, among other things, some material 


for the biography of Lenin. In a paper on Lenin’s 
school years, Vladimir Bonch-Bruyevitch quotes a re- 
port by the Pedagogic Council, presumably written by 
the director of the gymnasium, who at that time was 
Kerensky, the father of Lenin’s predecessor. The 
document follows in part: 


Very gifted, always diligent and punctual, Viadimir Ul- 
yanov [Lenin] was the head of his class in all the grades, 
and upon graduation he was awarded a gold medal as the 
worthiest student in respect of efficiency, general develop- 
ment and conduct, Neither within nor outside of the 
school was Ulyanov ever noticed saying or doing anything 
which would lower his superiors’ and teachers’ estimate of 
him. Ulyanov’s instruction and moral development has al- 
ways been carefully watched by his parents and since 1886, 
at his father’s death, by his mother alone. His 
education was based upon religion and rational discipline. 
The good fruits of Ulyanov’s domestic training were obvi- 
ous in his excellent conduct. His mother intends 
to remain with him even while he is at the University. 


AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 


THE DIARY OF A CASUAL LABOURER. 
28 Ocronrr. To-day Tony and I separated. I had expected 
to work alone down in one of our entries, and that Tony 
would be given a new partner and a new place, but soon 
after I had reached my entry this morning, Tony arrived 
at the one next to it, saying that he had been assigned to 
that. So we worked as neighbours but not as partners, 
and it so happened that we both made more money than 
usual to-day. I made $6.32. Three separate parties, a pair 
of Finns, Tony and I are all using one post-machine to 
drill our holes for blasting. I barely got my holes drilled 
before it was time to “shoot.” It takes more energy grind- 
ing the crank to drill the holes than it does to load coal. 
It is the worst part of coal-mining. 

There is a wash-house over by the boiler-room where 
there are shower baths and bunkers. Most of the men 
keep their working clothes there and take a shower every 
day after work before putting on their good clothes. I was 
very glad to find that there was such a place around the 
mine, as life as a miner would certainly be uncomfort- 
able without shower baths. A miner is covered from head 
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to foot with coal-dust when he comes out of the mine 
after a day’s work. 

This afternoon, after I had taken my shower and 
changed my clothes, I walked down to Bearcreek to get 
my mail before the post office closed. At the store I was 
glad to find that my pack-sack had arrived from Fargo. 

At the boarding house a couple of men had been put 
to sleep in an adjoining shed for want of any other place. 
They had been complaining of the cold, as there were 
cracks in the walls and they were sleeping on mattresses 
on the floor. As I had been complaining of the heat of 
the room where I was sleeping, I took advantage of the 
fact that one of these men was leaving to move out to 
the shed, where I found the sleeping to be very much 
better. 


29 Octoser. To-day there were only a few cars of coal 
in my entry, so I got out only three cars, making $5.08. 
I drilled a couple of holes in the afternoon and lighted 
my two “shots” at quitting time. In the evening I went 
to Red Lodge and spent my last thirty-five cents for a 
two-pound can of carbide and a bottle of ink. I have now 
just one penny left. I continued my reading at the library. 

The other man who was sleeping in the shed left this 
morning so I now have the place all to myself. I am 
rather glad to be free from Tony as a bed-mate, and from 
the others too, as we were not getting along any too well. 
Until I get to the lumber camps I suppose I shall have 
to get used to not having fresh air at night. 


30 Ocrosrr. This morning I found that one of my “shots” 
had failed to go off yesterday, and that therefore I had 
very little coal. After I had loaded one car, my room was 
all cleaned up and I asked the boss if the machine would 
get in to cut to-day. (The machine is run by electricity 
and cuts a slit in the wall of coal along the floor about 
two inches high, six feet deep and as wide as the entry. 
This is for the purpose of undercutting in order to give a 
chance for the shots to break down the coal.) The boss 
replied that there wasn’t much chance of the machine 
getting in to-day. There being nothing left for me to do, 
I left the mine at noon, the boss assuring me that he 
would see that I had plenty of coal on Monday. 

I then walked over to Red Lodge through a hard snow- 
storm to see if there were any vacancies in the mines 
over there where I might find somewhat better conditions. 
I want to make enough money to pay my initiation fee of 
twenty-five dollars to the Mine Workers, pay my board 
and other expenses and leave enough money to carry me 
on to a new job soon. I found the places in the one mine 
at Red Lodge were all filled, so I read a while in the 
library, and then returned to the boarding house. It was 
pay-day to-day, but I was not entitled to draw any pay as 
two weeks’ earnings are always held back from all em- 
ployees. However, being broke, I asked for $3.00 on 
account, and got it. 

After supper I went down to Bearcreek and bought a 
file for sharpening the bits of the drill, some carbide, a 
fuse knife, a corn-cob pipe and tobacco and ice-cream soda 
and some chocolate. It certainly was a relief to spend a 
little money again. I have $1.10 left. I got back to the 
mine about eight o’clock and sat around the stove in the 
bunk house drying my shoes, smoking my corn-cob, and 
talking with a couple of Czecho-Slovaks. We did card 
tricks for a time and talked the rest of the time. 


31 Octoser, Sunpay. I asked the boss last night if he 
would give me work to-day and he said he would. None 
of the diggers works on Sunday but some of the company 
men do. I was given a company job outside drawing 
$8.13 for the day. It was snowing all day and I worked 
most of the time with a little Greek named Jimmy. We 
cleared snow from the rails, dug a ditch, carried pipe and 
hauled manure from the stable. The boss offered me an 
outside job as a steady thing, but in spite of the lucra- 
tive side of a company job I prefer to stay digging awhile 
so as to learn the trade of mining. 
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After supper I wrote some letters and this diary in the 
dining room of the boarding house, receiving permission 
to do so from the landlady. 


1 November. To-day, as there was no coal in my regu- 
lar entry, the boss put me in a room in the fifth south. 
Here I put out four cars, having to wait long periods as 
usual, for the rope-rider, Pete, to bring me cars. It is 
exasperating to have to wait for cars when one is working 
on the contract-system. When he brought me the last 
car, Pete was in such a hurry to deliver other empties 
that he did not lower it down the steep grade to my room, 
as is his habit always in the other rooms where the grade 
is not so steep, but left it standing just above the switch 
on the main line. After I had thrown the latches and 
taken off the brake, the car started with great speed 
down the slope. I tried to stop it with the brake but as 
I was running alongside, the car caught me between it 
and the wall as it was going around the switch and 
bruised me somewhat—my body a little and my feelings 
more. Fortunately the car was derailed in the mix-up 
and did not go crashing down the steep slope into the 
room. I tried for fifteen minutes to get the car back 
on the track by means of levers, stopping now and then 
to swear. Finally I went over to the next entry and 
got old Matt, a foreigner who asks me innumerable 
questions which I can’t understand, and his partner to 
come over and help me lift the car back on the rail. 
When I had the car half loaded with some great chunks 
which I had wedged off the roof, I noticed it was time 
to drill for shooting. The machine-man had not got into 
my regular entry to cut it, so I could not shoot there 
(further mental bruises); and the boss had told me to 
shoot in Room 6. When I went to him to get a keg of 
powder, the old one being nearly empty, he said I would 
not have to shoot there but he would give me a place with 
coal for to-morrow until my entry was cut. 

When I arrived at the weigh-house after work, I found 
that my first two cars, which I had thought about equal 
in weight, differed by 1000 pounds, one of them weigh- 
ing 4200, the other 3200. I kicked to the weigher but 
he said he could not have made a mistake. I am sure he 
did, however, because two cars loaded very full could not 
differ by that much. The only car I got out Saturday 
was “lost,” and I am going to have to keep on kicking to 
get credit for it. Such is the life of the miner. All of 
the men meet with trouble a great deal of the time. 

The wires of the mine have not bothered me for some 
time as I have learned by several lessons to keep clear 
of them. During the first few days I was in the mine, 
I let my head touch the bell-wire three times and had 
“hell knocked out of me,” as the miners say. The first 
time it knocked me down when I was about to lift a 
chunk of coal into the car, but the other times I was 
not so startled and kept my feet. The shock is all over 
in a second and there are no after effects. In a larger 
mine it might be more serious. 

After supper I read a book which I have carried in 
my pack-sack from the beginning—‘“Current Social and 
Industrial Forces” by Lionel de Edie. It is a collection 
of extracts from books and articles by various authors. 
I was particularly interested in an article by Thorstein 
Veblen on “The Nature and Uses of Sabotage,” in which 
he showed that under the present system the employer 
has to make continuous use of sabotage to keep from 
bankruptcy. This is done by “conscientious withdrawal 
of efficiency,’ the keeping down of production to keep 
prices high so that the vested interests will receive a 
profit. 


Not much interest in the election seems 
to have been displayed by the men here. Many of 
them voted, but without much enthusiasm. There isn’t 
much to be excited over, to be sure, as between Harding 
or Cox. The only issue is the League of Nations; and 
Harding will probably be elected as much because he 
opposes it as because he is a Republican. 


2 NoveMBER. 


To-night there was a very interesting meeting of this 
local of the United Mine Workers. Before the meeting 
was called, while the fifteen or twenty men present were 
sitting around waiting for “Shorty,” the financial secre- 
tary, to appear, I read the ritual of the Union, concern- 
ing conduct of meetings, initiation, and funeral-services 
for deceased members. The oath which the initiates re- 
peat is very interesting indeed, and also the words which 
are pronounced over the grave of a deceased member. 

The first part of the meeting was taken up with the 
initiation of four new men, all of whom had once been 
members but had let their cards run out because of fail- 
ure to pay dues. The initiation-fee for an experienced 
miner is only $10.00, while for a man who has never 
worked in the coal-mines before, digging coal at the 
ela CenmmL EIGN OS 25700: 

The next thing on the programme was the reading 
of the correspondence by the financial secretary. Among 
numerous letters which he read, most of which were 
concerned with minor things, was a lengthy report of 
the Powder Commission of District 27. It was shown 
in this report that, while it costs the diggers of this dis- 
trict $3.28 for twenty-five pounds of powder, the diggers 
of Illinois get it for $1.26 less, those of Kansas for 
$1.31 less, and those of most of the other coal-producing 
States from fifty cents to $1.31 less. During the course of 
the meeting other matters were brought up which led to 
interesting discussions. The meetings are carried on in a 
dignified way and many of the men speak very intelligently. 
: Powers Hapcoop. 

(The End.) 


MISCELLANY. 


A NONDESCRIPT company of Russian singers landed some 
time ago on our Pacific coast and worked its way across 
the country by giving native opera from city to city. It 
reached New York last week; and its performances give 
one occasion to remark upon what appears to be a fine 
conspiracy of kindness and decency among the metropoli- 
tan papers. The company is not, in the current sense, a 
good one. It is in every way imperfectly equipped for 
carrying out its programme. If a local commercial enter- 
prise should bring before the public such notable defects 
and deficiencies, it would become the target for all the 
raillery that our reviewers could muster. But apparently 
because these people have shown a good deal of heroism, 
and are trying to do an extremely good thing in a sincere 
way and in the face of great difficulty, the press generally 
has treated them with corresponding respect. The papers 
have given them large space, and the reviewers have 
shown them the most careful and intelligent consideration. 
There were exceptions, as in the case of Mr. Krehbiel of 
the Tribune. It should be noted, too, perhaps, that the 
reviews in the Times and the Evening Post were not writ- 
ten by their chief reviewers, Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Finck. 
But nothing could be better than the spirit displayed by 
these two papers, and by the World and the Globe. Our 
local reviewers of music and drama have to stand a great 
deal of plain speaking from those whom they dissatisfy; 
Mr. Carl van Vechten, I notice, has lately given them a 
fearful castigation. Their treatment of these wandering 
and homeless Russian barnstormers, however, ought to 
make up for a great many more failures in judgment and 
taste than I, for one, find reason to think that they commit. 


Tue reviewers, in short, have done their full duty by 
their professional standards and by the public, and they 
have done it with a largeness of mind and a fineness of 
temper that are worth commending. They have not over- 
praised the Russian company; no one could fairly say that 
they lured the public out under false pretences. I attended 
the performance of “Pique-Dame,” which happens to be 
an opera that I have heard a great many times, both in 
and out of Russia, and know almost by heart. I can only 
say that if I had read the reviews of Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Pitts Sanborn before I went, I should have gotten a very 
good and generally fair idea of the kind of thing I could 
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expect. For one thing, I can assure Mr. Pitts Sanborn 
that he is quite right in his conjecture that this perform- 
ance, with all its defects, gives one a far more accurate 
conception of the merits of the opera than the one given 
a dozen years ago at the Metropolitan under Mahler. As 
I write, “Eugene Onegin” has not yet come off; but I be- 
lieve that if Mr. Pitts Sanborn listens to that production 
too, he will get from what he very well calls the “intimate, 
home-baked quality” something that was conspicuously 
missing from the opulent, but really very grotesque and 
fantastic production put on at the Metropolitan last year. 
Mr. Sanborn says truly that this quality atones for many 
shortcomings, and has made these performances “more 
appealing and enjoyable, both when they hit the nail ex- 
actly on the head and when they palpably miss it, than 
many a much more ambitious and accomplished perform- 
ance where there is less spirit and less of communicative 
sympathy between stage and audience.” 


I sHALL hear more of these performances, and with pleas- 
ure; and I think that other amateurs may well afford to 
hear them too, inasmuch as it is likely to be a long time 
before we have a chance to get as competent an introduc- 
tion to Russian opera. Certainly we shall never get it 
from the Metropolitan on the traditional plan of produc- 
tion. This company’s repertoire, as so far announced, has 
a wide range, from Dorrgomishky’s “Roussalka’’—a lovely 
opera, based on a sort of Russian “Undine’—down to 
“Snyegurouchka”; and it is quite representative. I think 
I remember reading that somewhere along the road they 
gave Cui’s delightful “Mam’selle Fifi,” although I am not 
sure. I am not surprised to hear that this. company did 
well in the West where, especially on the Pacific coast 
and in Chicago, the music-loving: public is notably less in- 
curious than ours, and has a larger intellectual hospitality. 
Discrimination is a fine virtue, but one can sometimes dis- 
criminate oneself out of a very good thing through sheer 
finical indolence, as our public quite regularly does. 


Wuen “Boris Godunov” was put on for Chaliapin last 
winter with its preposterous hybrid cast, I ran over in 
my mind the roster of those capable and accomplished 
Russian singers whom by chance I happened to know of 
as being in this country; and I found that there were 
enough of them to make a good list of principals for a 
fairly representative repertoire. ‘“Pique-Dame,” for in- 
stance, with Lipkovskaia, Braslau, Baron-Foniarova, Bak- 
lanoy and Vladimir Rosing, would show something that 
might quite conservatively be called a star cast. Probably 
there are practical difficulties in the way of gathering up 
such a troupe and keeping them together, or it would 
have been done. Yet the musical journals seem to show 
an increasing number of such off-season ventures, like 
Mr. Scotti’s for example, and one would suppose that they 
must be moderately profitable. I can not help thinking 
that a company organized to give the standbys of Russian 
opera, beginning with Glinka’s “Life for the Tsar” and 
perhaps including a few pieces like Rachmaninov’s “Ale- 
ko,’ Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Mozart and Salieri” and that 
which is to me the most delightful of all his operas, his 
“May Night’”—such a venture, I believe, might pay its 
way at least. 


Bur alas! I am discouraged when I see the method that 
seems to be in vogue for promoting organization for ar- 
tistic purposes. A friend handed me a circular the other 
day—and a fervent curse went along with it to keep it 
company—from the Society for the Foundation of a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music. In the first place, is there 
any conceivable reason, good heavens! why there should 
be a national conservatory of music? I can imagine none, 
and I can also imagine a number of cogent reasons why 
there should be nothing of the kind. Where should such 
an institution be, and why, and what qualification beside 
mere impudent effrontery should distinguish it as “na- 
tional’? Why should anyone presume to attach the notion 
of nationalism to any organized attempt to promote one 


of the fine arts? On a theory of the State such as Mat- 
thew Arnold held—that the State is the collective expres- 
sion of our real and higher self—I can see it. On this 
theory, Arnold abundantly justified the organization by 
the State itself of all the spiritual activities of mankind— 
literature, religion, the theatre, music, painting, sculpture. 
It is interesting to remember that this plan of organization 
was actually projected and carried out by Brigham Young 
in the original Mormon State of Deseret. On Arnold’s 
theory of the State, it is logical and inevitable; but who 
holds that theory now? 


THE promoters of this flamboyant project remark by way 
of encouraging public contributions, that “the war em- 
phasized as never before the important part which music 
can play as a social solvent, and the contribution which 
music made in winning the war was by no means incon- 
siderable.” Indeed! In a rough-and-ready between “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and Haydn’s “Gott erhalte,” the 
latter went to the floor, I suppose. But, further, I read 
that “conditions at the present time again call for an 
idealizing influence which at the same time will help to 
amalgamate into genuine Americanism all the magnificent 
but divergent elements which will either upbuild or poison 
our society. Music and musical education offer once more 
the answer.” 


Tuere is only one thing to say about this, only one thing 
that could be said even if Mr. Schelling, Mr. LaForge, 
Mr. Chadwick and Mrs. Theodore Thomas, whose names 
appear with others at the head of the circular, had signed 
it a dozen times over; it is a despicable and sacrilegious 
profanation of the name and dignity of the fine arts. The 
circular goes on to say that the Society feels, “for this 
reason among others,” that “now is the psychological mo- 
ment for propaganda-purposes.” These people talk as 
though they were driving for a war-loan; their circular 
reads as if it were composed by a good lively business- 
getter, intent on promoting some new wrinkle in tooth- 
paste or safety-razors. It appeals “for a contribution for 
the purpose of promoting propaganda” in behalf of the 
National Conservatory. Propaganda for music, for the 
idea of a big music-school!—was ever anything heard of 
like it? If the musical resources of America are at the 
pass where they have to depend for their development 
upon an idea like this and upon such unconscionably ignor- 
ant and licentious methods of realizing that idea, I for 
one would rather see them lie fallow to all eternity. 
JoURNEYMAN. 


ie LERS LOggeelb ah DELORS. 


JUSTICE IN INDIA. 
Sirs: The Boston Evening Transcript of 5 May publishes the 
following Associated Press dispatch: 


AHMEDABAD, Inp1A, 5 May: Hazrat Mohani, President of the All-India 
Moslem League, was sentenced to two years imprisonment on a charge 
of sedition after the judge had refused to accept the veidict of not 
guilty, rendered by a jury. A charge of inciting to war was referred 
to a higher court. The defendant delivered an address in which he 
asserted that the independence he advocated is every man’s birthright. 
The prosecution sets forth that the defendant had urged the establish- 
ment of parallel Government to usurp the functions of the existing 
Government, making warfare inevitable. 


The justice rendered to Hazrat Mohani is one of the thousand 
instances of injustice done to the people of India, particularly 
the Indian nationalists, under the pretence of preserving law 
and order and the dignity of the State. There are over twenty 
thousand Indian nationalists now in jail, not because they have 
committed any violence but because they had the courage to 
stand up for the cause of Indian independence, “by spreading 
disaffection against the Government.” 

Considering the attitude recently taken by their Government, 
we are wondering if American citizens will longer feel at 
liberty to comment on conditions in India or to criticize the 
manner in which the British Government deals with the Indian 
question. We note that in your issue of 5 May you quote a 
portion of the warning issued to the American people by the 
Honourable Charles Evans Hughes, Mr. Harding’s master 
statesman. This seems to us so significant and so well worth 
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close and critical consideration that we venture to quote it 
again: 

Let it be understood that those who indulge in diatribes against for- 
eign peoples and their Governments, who hold them up to ridicule, who 
impute to them base motives and asperse their honour, are enemies of 
their own country, and as such deserve universal censure. 


Hon. William Jennings Bryan, former Secretary of State 
of the United States of America, said about British rule in 
India, “There is no justice in India.” The Friends of Freedom 
for India endorse this sentiment and believe that India should 
be free and independent of British rule, and that every Amer- 
ican citizen who believes in the principle of the Declaration 
of Independence should aid India in her struggle for freedom. 
We wonder if this will be regarded as treason to America 
according to the injunction of the wise Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hughes. I am, etc., 

Boston, Massachusetts. TARAKNATH Das, 
Secretary, Friends of Freedom for India. 


A SUGGESTION TO MR. LASKER. 
Sirs: At this moment the strains of a calliope are ascending 
from the river, announcing to the city and the surrounding 
country that this evening, on board the floating theatre “Amer- 
ica,” “The Great American Drama, ‘Hush Money’” will be 
presented. ‘Everything to please and nothing to offend the 
most fastidious.” 

A's a humble contributor of funds to build ships to make 
the world safe for democracy, I wish to offer through the 
columns of the Freeman the suggestion that here we have a 
most appropriate use for the fine collection of ships now 
adorning some of the harbours of the United States. Since 
I have risen to make this suggestion, I should like to make two 
other suggestions. The first, inspired by the comment on Major 
Watts’s disloyalty in your issue of 10 May, is that the above- 
mentioned drama, “Hush Money,’ would be an appropriate 
selection with which to open the season. The second sugges- 
tion is that both Mr. Burleson and Mr. Palmer be starred 
in the cast. In order that there may be no hard feelings and 
that the honours may be evenly divided, some members of the 
present Administration and a few members of Congress might 
also be added to the troupe. 

The country sorely needs entertainment, particularly of a 
kind in which there is “nothing to offend the most fastidious.” 
It may be that the coal-operators, most Christian and God- 
fearing gentlemen, who are seeing to it that the wicked miners 
shall not be ruined by earning too much money, would be will- 
ing to share in the expense of the undertaking. They could 
perhaps give “Blood Money,” a play of West Virginia, in 
which the country could learn how these wicked and all- 
powerful miners despoil and injure the godly operators, whose 
every waking thought is for the miners’ ultimate salvation. 

I might go on and illustrate how other groups of statesmen 
and patriots could make use of these ships for the same pur- 
pose. I mention West Virginia since I am here for a short 
time and am greatly cheered and profited by the praiseworthy 
efforts of the operators to teach the miners their place in this 
democracy of ours which I helped to save. I can think of no 
more effective use of our fleet of splendid ships swinging idly 
at anchor; and while some of our statesmen and patriots 
might not enjoy the rigours of one-night stands, even in such 
a worthy cause, let them think of the people of the towns 
along our waterways and, thinking, fortify their souls with 
prayer and go forth in the service of their country. I am, etc., 


Morgantown, West Virginia. IG NG Ss 


THE ECONOMIC ROOT. 

Strs: The New York papers seem to be highly amused at 
what they call the Free State (something which is non-existent, 
and whose future existence is problematical). “Southern Ire- 
land” is said to be a “second Mexico.” The Belfast newspapers 
are equally amused: the Southerners are such a hopelessly 
incompetent people. They never will be able to govern them- 
selves: they can’t even maintain law and order. Consider all 
the ammunition wasted nightly in the streets of Dublin: only 
an occasional unfortunate bystander wounded. In the North, 
law and order are much more efficiently maintained, as is 
natural, for the Ulsterman is the finest type of Irishman. 
There is no doubt about it. A casual observer who was 
wandering about the streets of Belfast on 19 April, 1922, is 
quite ready to confirm it. Unfortunately he had no camera, 
but here is a sample of Ulster practicality and hard-headed 
efficiency : 

Picture a street in a working-class quarter of a prosperous 
industrial city of some 400,000 inhabitants. The houses are 
of an appalling sameness—there are acres of just such houses 


in Belfast, Portadown, and other industrial centres of the 
North: of reddish brick, two-storied, with narrow frontage 
and no great depth, built in long rows, one close against another, 
and flush with the footway. It is a late afternoon in spring; 
the sun is shining warm and bright. The air is not so fresh 
and sweet as it ought to be in April, for there is a large 
factory close by, profitably engaged in the manufacture of 
chemical manures. But the children playing in the street do 
not mind; pure air might make them discontented, as an 
Archbishop once warned benevolent ladies in Dublin. 

A casual observer might wonder at the men idling on every 
corner. But the casual observer is wrong; he does not under- 
stand the natural order of things. These men are not “corner- 
boys”; they are simply unemployed. For this street is in a 
Catholic quarter, and every one knows that Catholics are 
“Fenians,” “Sinn Feiners,”’ or worse; that they were slackers 
during the war; and that now they want to bring the Pope 
of Rome to overthrow the great British Empire which “our 
sons and brothers had to build up.” Of course Harland & 
Wolff and Workman & Clark couldn’t give these men work 
in “Carson’s navy.” It’s only right that such swine should be 
left to starve. 

Then what about this “cage,” this wired-in lorry, full of 
“Specials”? Is that always standing in the middle of the 
street? No, there were a few murders in this street yesterday. 
The police hold their rifles ready, pointing over the sides of 
the car. A few score Tommies in tin hats, scattered in patrols 
up and down the street, are similarly alert and watchful. The 
casual observer is about to move on, well pleased to think 
that Sir Henry Wilson, “the best brain in Europe,” is taking 
such precautions to protect these worthless people. The 
Freeman has underrated British magnanimity, is seems. 

But suddenly there is an outcry—screams of women and 
children—and a general rush for shelter. The hooligans are 
coming, armed with rifles (report has it that these rifles are 
stamped “For God and Ulster’”—I don’t know; sometimes it 
is better not to be too inquisitive). The panic is quite unneces- 
sary: the police and the military are there, armed and ready; 
and they haven’t turned a hair. The hooligans open fire; 
with the traditional calm bravery of British troops the loyal 
servants of the Crown passively await developments. The 
hooligans enter the houses along one side of the street, 
driving out the inmates. Soon they emerge, carrying off what- 
ever takes their fancy. They disappear, leaving one side of 
the street in flames. 

Some one asks the officer in charge of the military why he 
does not interfere. His forces are insufficient. 
“First Hundred Thousand!” Not a shot fired by the guardians 
of law and order, while a block of houses is calmly reduced 
to ashes. It was a prescient poet who dreaded “the craven 
fear of being great.” In five minutes that officer could have 
had armoured cars and lorry-loads of military and police, had 
he but sent in the alarm. 

After all, it was only a trivial incident. Only three civilians 
were killed, all of the working class; so what does it matter? 
Belfast. is not under martial law; the Lord Mayor does not 
want to “sully the fair fame of Belfast” by any such crudity. 
Half a dozen people killed every twenty-four hours; there is 
no work for them, anyway; they are of no use to Belfast. 
When trade picks up, there will be time enough to devise game 
laws to check this innocent form of sport. 

In the hope that your readers will be interested, I shall send 
you a further communication in an effort to show that, while 
Belfast’s problem is cloaked in sectarian foliage, the roots of 
the tree, whose fruits are murder and arson, are purely 
economic. I am, etc., 


Belfast, Ireland. JAR DAG 


BOOKS. 


THE, QUALITY OF SHELLEY: 


Ir seems strange, to say the least, that the best studies 
of Shelley’s mentality that have recently appeared 
should have been written by an Irish poet, a Spanish 
scholar, and a professor in an Australian university. 
One is almost inclined to accuse the native English of 
a lack of interest in their own poets, or an inability to 
comprehend what it is they have written. Whatever 
may be the reason, whether we can blame the Anglo- 
Saxon race for not having critical intelligence enough 
to examine candidly some of their own finest litera- 
ture, or whether it is that something definitely un-Eng- 
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lish was at the bottom of Shelley’s mind, the fact re- 
mains. Mr. Yeats’s essay in “Ideas of Good and Evil,” 
which first drew attention to Shelley’s peculiar symbol- 
ism, is fairly well-known; the purpose of the present 
paper is to deal with Professor Strong’s and Sefior 
Madariaga’s more recent volumes.’ 

In England, the prevailing opinion among leading 
literary circles is that Shelley was an interesting liter- 
ary exotic, whose work, apart from its quality of lyrical 
ecstasy, which is likely to make it dangerously attrac- 
tive to young poets emerging from schoolboyhood, is 
practically valueless. The guiding stars of the Georg- 
ian literary firmament are Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Coleridge. Byron is dismissed as an imposter, Blake 
as an eccentric, and Shelley as a foolish enthusiast. 
All are alike foreign to that academic type of mind dis- 
played in the writings of Mr. Gosse and Mr. Squire, 
which aims at the establishment and preservation of a 
purely British tradition—whatever that may mean. The 
damage that has been done in Shelley’s case began 
when Matthew Arnold, in a notorious and silly sen- 
tence, dismissed him as a “beautiful and ineffectual 
angel beating in the void his luminous wings in vain.” 
This remark is silly. In the first place, Shelley 
was not an angel but a man, with a man’s aspirations, 
and a man’s failings; in the second, if his poetry is 
luminous, it can not be ineffectual; in the third, the 
whole tenor of Arnold’s mind in this particular instance 
betrays that comfortable and self-satisfied drift to 
Philistinism which we have learned to associate rightly 
with the mid-Victorian epoch. Not so can we approach 
the work of any great poet. We must learn to dissoci- 
ate the mistakes and failings of his personal conduct 
from the solid achievements of his works; and we 
must steep ourselves in his work disinterestedly, with- 
out forming any a priori judgment as to its relation 
with its creator’s personal history, if we are to form 
any conception of the value of the ideas it has to ex- 
press. . 

Shelley’s personal eccentricities were at bottom no 
better and no worse than the personal eccentricities of 
thousands of other Englishmen. The English are, de- 
spite their practical ability, a temperamental rather 
than a ratiocinative people; a fact which has enabled 
them to produce so many poets and so many explorers. 
That Shelley married Eliza Westbrook out of an im- 
pulse to become her chivalrous protector, and aban- 
doned her when carried away by a more purely sexual 
passion awakened in him by Mary Godwin; that he 
was impractical to the point of quixotry, and liable on 
the least provocation to idealize the character of almost 
anyone, man or woman, who showed him understand- 
ing and sympathy, is true enough, but not of primary 
importance. Chaucer, a pillar of the modern orthodox 
Georgian creed, was accused, perhaps justly, of rape; 
and the meagre facts we have concerning Shakespeare’s 
life do not indicate any very whole-hearted conformity 
on his part to the conventional domestic virtues. What 
is more important is that as Shelley grew to manhood 
he imbibed the waning ebb of what had been a flood- 
tide of popular enthusiasm for enlightenment and lib- 
erty. 

The conservative British mind, always making 
its compromise with reality and turning an apprehen- 
sive eye to the cash-balance when its own imaginings 
threatened to carry things too far, reacted at first sen- 
timentally against the excesses of the Reign of Terror, 
and later, with more logical reason, against the per- 
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sonal dictatorship of Napoleon. But Shelley, though 
he detested Napoleon, never lost either his early en- 
thusiasm for liberty, or his belief that the human race 
could naturally attain perfection—a belief inculcated 
in him by his study of the writings of William Godwin. 
It is only too easy to overestimate the influence that 
Godwin had upon Shelley’s mental development. As 
Professor Strong has pointed out, Godwin’s theory of 
the process whereby mankind was to attain perfection 
was a purely material and mechanistic one. There was 
to be a revolution; all tyrannies and superstitions were 
to be thrown off, governments were to be universally 
destroyed, the last king was to be strangled in the en- 
trails of the last priest, and the human race would be- 
come perfect. The perfected human beings whom God- 
win envisaged were to be in no other respects differ- 
ent from the men and women of his day. Shelley went 
deeper than this. Directed by Spinoza and Plato, he 
saw that no mechanical revolution could perfect man- 
kind unless accompanied by a change in heart that was 
to be not revolutionary from without, but evolutionary 
from within. The earlier Godwinian conception suf- 
ficed him for the verses of “Queen Mab” and “Laon 
and Cythna”; but when the maturer experiences of 
the poet were brought to bear upon the problem in 
“Prometheus Unbound” and in “The Cenci,” the fal- 
lacy of Godwin stood exposed. Shelley saw, as Scho- 
penhauer and Nietzsche saw, that mankind would have 
to become something radically different from the men 
and women of his day, if any change in their outward 
condition were to take effect. His superman became 
the deified Prometheus, pardoning and abstaining from 
taking vengeance on his oppressor; his superwoman 
was the radiantly pitiful Beatrice Cenci, forgiving the 
weakness of her accomplices and the bigotry of her 
accusers. He ceased to hope for any immediate or 
startling change in mankind’s outer condition; he re- 
garded with horror the violence that would contend 
with violence; he pictured this life as being an allegory 
of the progressive reconcilement of the spirit with the 
flesh. In short, Shelley, in his finest and most mature 
poetry, became a mystic; and since mysticism is not ex- 
pressible to others except through the medium of a 
symbolical language, Shelley is, as a poet, a symbolist. 
Sefior Madariaga attributes this change in the poet’s 
mental outlook, his increasing preoccupation with prob- 
lems of evil, the transformation of his early revo- 
lutionary violence into something resembling a despair 
of progress, partly to the influence of the catastrophe 
which overwhelmed his first wife, and partly to the in- 
fluence of the Spanish poet Calderon (to which we 
might also add the influence of Goethe). The sugges- 
tion is probable enough: it is with the effects of the 
change upon Shelley’s poetry that we must here be 
concerned. No one who has carefully read him, but 
must be struck by the constant repetition of certain 
passages in which appear images such as the boat, the 
voyage along a stream, the veil, the moon, the eagle and 
the serpent, and so forth. Professor Strong has, in his 
volume, collected some of the most striking passages 
that refer to these images, and has shown them to be 
consistently symbolic. Thus, the image of a voyage 
along a stream was always used by Shelley to describe 
the voyage of life along the stream of time, while the 
boat is the soul of the voyager himself; in this respect 
it is interesting to note how closely Shelley anticipates 
the conclusion of Whitman’s “Passage to India.” The 
eagle and the serpent contending are good and evil, used 
in a special Shelleyan sense; the moon is the soft, 
equable light of human love ; while the veil, the most im- 
portant of all his symbols, is an image of the apparent 
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world which we perceive in the flesh, but which to the 
poet is but a deceitful web of appearance, concealing 
temporarily the divine reality. Itis apparent that when 
Shelley lavished his art on repeated amplifications of 
symbols such as these, together with others not less im- 
portant, such as the cave, for example, or the chariot 
of the hour, he was not only doing something that had 
not been done before in English poetry, but he was 
unconsciously harking back to his beloved Plato ana 
through Plato to what may have been Plato’s sources, 
the great Indian philosophers and sages of antiquity. 

We of the Occident are by nature contemptuous of 
any poet or preacher who frankly confesses to us his 
inability to put us on the track of a truth by any other 
means than a parable or figure of speech. We are al- 
ways seeking some new short-cut to reality, some phil- 
osopher’s stone that will immediately transmute all our 
incoherent and contradictory impulses into one har- 
monious whole. But always just when we get every- 
thing reasonably explained and logically settled, just 
when our equation of “man equals God” works out 
with mathematical precision, some Einstein or Bergson 
arrives from nowhere, and unsettles everything again. 
The East, whatever its failings, makes no such egregious 
blunders. The East starts from the unquestioned ab- 
solute, and regards man largely as an accident, who has 
to fit himself as best he may into a preordained scheme. 
I can conceive of an Indian poet reading Shelley and 
understanding perfectly, under the various symbols 
employed, the notion frequently expressed in the later 
poems that human life can be perfected into liberty 
only through the destruction of time, the renunciation 
of self, and the transcending of death; but I can 
scarcely conceive of a European poet doing so. Even 
so intelligent a poet as Francis Thompson makes it a 
reproach to Shelley that he was not a Roman Catholic; 
and Seftor Madariaga, as a true son of Spain, seems 
half inclined to follow him. To understand what the 
poet meant, we have nothing to guide us but Mr. Yeats’s 
and Professor Strong’s suggestions. But these should 
be sufficient to show that the reason why he is excluded 
by the jealous Georgian band from that sacred thing, 
“the English tradition,” lies in the fact that, half- 
consciously, he belongs to a greater and more inter- 
national tradition. 

To become practical, to make his inner, transcending 
vision more closely correspond to the outward, natural 
facts, was Shelley’s real problem, as it is the problem of 
every mystic. For this reason he devoted a consider- 
able part of his time and purse to purely political and 
sociological aims. His mind is to be found in the 
“Philosophic View of Reform” or in the “Defence of 
Poetry,” no less clearly than in the soaring choruses of 
“Fellas” or “Prometheus Unbound.” On the other 
hand, Wordsworth, about whom Sefior Madariaga 
writes an acidly mordant, but perfectly just essay, found 
that his problem was to inform his plodding acceptance 
of facts with some of the mystic fervour which he too, 
as a youth, had felt in passing. The difference between 
Wordsworth and Shelley was, as Sefior Madariaga has 
said, precisely the difference between a born pedagogue 
and a born poet. The one, in the midst of the most 
tedious prosings, suddenly startles us with a gleam of 
enthusiasm, a hint of half-forgotten ecstasy ; the other 
out of the growing pain, despair, and preoccupation 
with evil which made him come near in passage upon 
passage to Poe and to Baudelaire, and which fashioned 
the “Cenci” into the most horrible drama written since 
Webster and Tourneur, yet leaves us overawed with 
the flight of his brilliant imagination, and the exulting 
sense of a final triumph of mankind. It may be that 


in this age of radical empiricism, such despairing and 
defiant idealism as this has no message for us; but let 
us not therefore be too readily inclined to believe that 
our successors may take the more interest in the move- 
ment of our own minds. 

Joun Goutp FLETCHER. 


VERY LITTLE OLD NEW YORK. 

BACK in the ’nineties, instructors in rhetoric and English 
composition used to send their undergraduates on a quest 
for “local colour.” A favourite model set for them was 
the work of Mr. Brander Matthews, then appearing in 
the magazines and later published in two volumes called 
“Vignettes of Manhattan” and “Outlines in Local Colour.” 
Many a Columbia sophomore in the police-commissioner- 
ship of Theodore Roosevelt and the consulship of Mark 
Hanna would self-consciously bask in the early spring 
sunshine of Madison Square or drink in the January fog 
from a Hudson River ferry-boat in the well-meaning 
endeavour to capture some of the metropolitan “atmos- 
phere” that was not already pre-empted by Brander 
Matthews. 

Now, after the passage of some thirty years, the same 
vignettes and outlines have been reissued in a single vol- 
ume’ with many of the original Smedley drawings. How 
do they strike the reminiscent reader to-day? Despite the 
kindly and laudatory introduction by Mr. W. C. Brownell, 
one questions the validity of this claim for literary per- 
manence. “Little old New York,” says Mr. Brownell, 
“has never had so thoroughgoing and so diverting a 
historiographer. Are there any New York ‘types’ 
omitted? I think of none.’ One wonders. In the New 
York of the ’nineties, the metropolis, the ‘“‘melting-pot,” 
were the only people that counted the Rupert de Ruyters, 
the Delancey Joneses, the J. Warren Payns, the Marlen- 
spuyks, and the other descendants of the Georgian, Dutch 
Reformed and Tory traditions? Was the foreigner in 
our midst to be discovered only on a tour of the Bowery 
or Mott Street, conducted by a Suydam with an M.A. 
degree who “had thought of the Church” as a career, but 
who, having “a little money, you know—enough to live 
on, if I choose,” had condescended to fraternize with the 
other half or the submerged nine-tenths in a slum 
settlement-house ? 

Is it the author himself or the father in “The Solo 
Orchestra” who expresses the following reflection? 


If the fellow is a foreigner, I thought, I must give him a 
quarter and so bribe him to go away, and then he will return 
every evening to be bought off again, and I shall become a 
subscriber by the week to the concerts I do not wish to hear. 
But if the itinerant musician is an American, of course I can 
appeal to him, as one gentleman to another, ‘and we shall not 
be troubled with him again. 


Is it the point of view of Mr. Brander Matthews or of 
Rupert de Ruyter, when de Ruyter, explaining his search 
for local colour in the humbler districts of the city, 
smugly says: 


You see, ’m a New Yorker born, as you are, and I’ve lived 
here all my life, and I know the city pretty well—that ist 
know certain aspects of it thoroughly. I can do the Pat jarchs 
or a Claremont tea, or any other function of the smart set; 
I know the way men talk in clubs; I’ve studied the painters 
and the literary men and the journalists; I can describe a first 
night at the theatre or a panic in the Street; but I’ve pretty 
nearly exhausted the people I know, and I thought I would 
come down here and get introduced to a set I didn’t know. 


Aside from this mysterious “foreign element” which 
had not “arrived” and did not “belong” was Manhattan 
Island inhabited in those days only by prigs and snobs of 
both sexes and by Horatio Alger heroes from the country 
who made love on stilts and won material success by 
practising a copy-book morality? Is the life pictured in 
this book all there was to be found in little old New 
York? Was old New York really as little as all that? 


MetvitLe H. Cane. 


1“Visnettes of Manhattan,’ ‘Outlines in Local Colour.” Brander 
Matthews. In one volume, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
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A PROPHET UNVEILED. 
Mr. JosepH P. Tumutry’s book on Woodrow Wilson’ is 
the fruit of eleven years of association. It contributes 
materially to our knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Wilson strikes his keynote in his first political 
speech, made at Trenton before the convention that had 
just nominated him for Governor of New Jersey. The 
occasion he described as “a new era” and “a day of un- 
selfish purpose for Democracy.” Similarly when he took 
the oath of office as President of the United States it was 
“a day of dedication.’ “Here muster,” he declared, “not 
the forces of party, but the forces of humanity. Men’s 
hearts wait upon us.” Whenever Mr. Wilson moved a 
step onward in his political career it was “a day,” a new 
era, a matter fateful for “humanity.” Whenever he pro- 
jected a political measure or policy it was the cause 
of humanity, and the heart of the world was at stake. 
Thus those who disagreed with him were naturally sin- 
ister and perverted persons, until he reached the plane 
where they could be described simply as disloyalists or 
traitors. No other politician of our time, not even the 
German Kaiser, so consciously and consistently walked 
with God. 

For such a character the complicated problems of mun- 
dane affairs divide easily into plain black and white. Thus 
from the beginning the maze of rooted entanglements out 
of which grew the world-war was simply visualized by 
Mr. Wilson as a single strand. In the early days of the 
conflict, about the time he was warning the rest of us to 
be “neutral in thought and deed,” he said to Mr. Tumulty: 
“England is fighting our fight... . I will not take any 
action to embarrass England when she is fighting for her 
life and the life of the world.’ This was apropos of re- 
quests flooding the State Department from American 
business men that some action be taken to curb the 
piratical acts of the British Government in cutting off 
our legitimate commerce with neutral European countries. 
Later, when the German Goverment undertook to dictate 
certain lanes through which American commerce might 
pass through blockaded waters contiguous to the British 
Isles, Mr. Wilson’s instant decision was a notable con- 
trast. Mr. Tumulty describes his “gravity and stern- 
ness,” the “sudden locking of his jaws.’ “This means 
war!” were his words. And later: “Germany must be 
made to understand that we have rights she must respect.” 
For us, war indeed followed. 

It may seem odd that since Mr. Wilson was certain in 
1914 that the embattled altruists of the British Govern- 
ment, Messrs. Asquith, Balfour, Lloyd George and 
Curzon, to say nothing of their democratic allies, the 
Russian Tsar, the Mikado and M. Clemenceau, were fight- 
ing for America and the life of the world, he did not 
immediately take steps to have us do our bit in the con- 
flict instead of waiting through two and a half years of 
ruin and slaughter. The explanation of this hesitancy we 
must leave to the pathologists. Psychically this matter 
seems related to certain other odd bits revealed in 
Mr. Tumulty’s intimate study. For instance, shortly after 
the delivery of his war-message, Mr. Wilson declared to 
his secretary: “We must not in our conduct of this war 
repeat the scandals of the Civil and the Spanish-American 
wars.” In the light of the Shipping Board scandals, the 
airplane scandals, the alien-property scandals and other 
unprecedented enormities, to none of which the delicacy 
of Mr. Tumulty permits him to refer in his book, this 
declaration appears amazing. Again, in a public state- 
ment a few days after his first inaugural, the President 
said: “One of the chief objects of my Administration 
will be to cultivate the friendship and deserve the con- 
fidence of our sister Republics of Central and South 
America.” This Mr. Tumulty embodies in a chapter 
about Mexico and the wicked Huerta, but he makes no 
reference to Haiti or San Domingo where Mr. Wilson’s 
marines gave such strange manifestations of friendship. 
The point in all these matters would seem to be that 
Mr. Wilson was something of a mystic. Obviously, to 


1“Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him.’’ Joseph P, Tumulty, Garden 


City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00. 


him his own words meant something altogether different 
from: what they might signify to the common intelligence. 
Here again we trespass on the sphere of the pathologist. 
For us it suffices to concede that Mr. Wilson’s Admin- 
istration was paved with good intentions. 

The most striking example of Mr. Tumulty’s delicacy 
is his failure to make any mention of the secret arrange- 
ments among the Allied Powers dividing the territorial 
loot of the war. When the big guns and the rhetorical 
whiz-bangs ceased from troubling, naturally these prac- 
tical deals were the only things that counted in the shap- 
ing of the peace. Mr. Wilson has denied that he knew 
anything about these matters until he reached Paris. 
Mr. Balfour has stated that Mr. Wilson was fully ad- 
vised. Mr. Walter Lippmann, who served Colonel House 
in a confidential capacity, recently intimated that the full 
information concerning these arrangements was made 
available to Mr. Wilson months before the conference. 
The matter is scarcely clear. Yet it is fair to assume 
that having embarked on a great crusade for democracy, 
humanity, and what he called “the enterprise of divine 
mercy,” Mr. Wilson would cast aside as irrelevant any 
vulgarities as to the grabbing of alien real estate. What 
he did not care to know about did not exist. So he con- 
tinued to the end to thump away on the splendid vision 
for which he was pouring out our blood and treasure 
without stint or limit. Mr. Tumulty does not spare the 
quotations and few of the great phrases escape him. For 
those whose stomachs are not squeamish this portion of the 
volume is doubtless enjoyable. At the end there comes a 
curious turn, and, whether he had knowledge of the secret 
treaties or not, Mr. Wilson seemed to fall a prey to 
doubts about his mission. On the eve of his departure 
for Paris, Mr. Tumulty quotes him as saying gloomily: 
“What I seem to see—with all my heart I hope that I 
am wrong—is a tragedy of disappointment.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Tumulty did not accompany his chief 
abroad. We get only a second-hand picture of that 
remarkable adventure in which, through some inexplicable 
metamorphosis, a slick rearrangement and reabsorption 
of snatched real estate became identified with the triumph 
of democracy, humanity, international justice and a peace 
without annexations or indemnities. All this is mys- 
terious. The next picture is the triumphant return of the 
Great Crusader bearing the sacred covenant, so carefully 
phrased as to guarantee the loot in perpetuity to the 
Governments of the very practical statesmen he had met 
abroad. 

The most interesting bit in the book is the hitherto 
unpublished speech of Mr. Wilson to the members of the 
Democratic National Committee after his first return 
from Paris. Before them he exalted the instrument on 
which, he assured them, depended the future peace of 
the world. The main trouble with the world, he explained, 
was that people did not any longer believe sufficiently in 
their Governments. The League would restore that faith. 
It would save from dissolution the new nations created 
by the magicians of the peace-conference. It would keep 
Germany in leash. If there had been a League, “Germany 
would not have started the war.” It would eventually 
rectify even Russia. 

In respect to Russia Mr. Wilson expanded somewhat. 
He spoke of Prinkipo, and the insulting manner in which 
the Bolshevik Government had accepted the invitation to 
that conference. The Bolshevik leaders had actually said 
that they were willing to make concessions in money or 
territory to the Allies to secure peace. Mr. Wilson dwelt 
on the righteous anger of Premier Lloyd George over, the 
suggestion that his Government ever gave a thought to 
concessions or territory. But that was the “flavour” of 
those Bolsheviki. In New York, the President explained, 
the terrible-tempered Mr. Trotzky had “received six dol- 
lars a week to write for a socialistic anarchistic paper’”— 
apparently Mr. Wilson’s historical reading had never led 
him to make a distinction between the two terms. This 
salary Mr. Wilson further described as “the wages of 
sin,’ though why a salary of six dollars a week on a 
socialist paper is any more sinful than sixty dollars a 
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week from a paper owned by Mr. Ochs or Mr. Hearst 
he did not reveal. At any rate, the perverted Trotzky had 
stated that we had not democracy here, and that showed 
the stamp of those fellows. In general perversity they 
were equalled, apparently, only by Mr. Wilson’s political 
opponents in America, who were “utterly condemned by 
the whole spirit of humanity.” 

Proceeding to pleasanter matters, the President stated 
that humanity was calling us to accept a mandate for 
Armenia, and another for Constantinople and the Straits. 
It would be, he explained, a serious matter for the con- 
fidence of the world if we did not accept these mandates. 
“Nobody was going to get anything out of them.” 
Mr. Wilson waxed eloquent over the blessings of the 
mandate-system, though he was a bit vague on showing 
how it served the principle of self-determination. The 
word oil was not mentioned in the President’s talk. 

Mr. Tumulty and Dr. Grayson were opposed to Mr. Wil- 
son’s last sally over the country in defence of the League. 
Theirs was the attitude of Don Quixote’s housekeeper 
and his niece when they tried to dissuade him from his 
final excursion against the base enchanters and enemies 
of mankind. Like the knight of La Mancha, Mr. Wilson 
saddled Rosinante again, and once more the echoing 
rhetoric thundered on the highways. The bothersome 
real-estate deals were all forgotten, if indeed they ever 
penetrated Mr. Wilson’s world in any tangible form, and 
now justice, liberty and salvation were wrapped in the 
covenant without which the heart of the world must 
break. It was a glorious essay, but tragically brief. The 
overstrained system cracked at last. Some say that the 
gods are merciful, others that they are merely ironic. 

Yet even after the breakdown Mr. Wilson’s faith and 
assurance never faltered. From his sick-bed he routed 
little Mr. Lansing, timidly conspiring, and worsted him. 
He rose up sternly to refuse a pardon to the outrageous 
Mr. Debs, whose conspicuously Christian attitude towards 
the war had made it necessary to put him away. “Were 
I to consent to it [a pardon] I should never be able to 
look into the face of the mothers of this country who 
sent their boys to the other side,” declared the great war- 
president, with serene nobility. Even the result of what 
he called the “solemn referendum” on the League did not 
disturb this serenity. After his hopes and his candidate 
had been rejected by a popular majority unprecedented in 
American politics, Mr. Wilson declared, without bitter- 
ness: “They [the American people] have disgraced us 
in the eyes of the world.” This is perhaps the most illum- 
inating word of his remarkably articulate career. 

One with God makes a comforting majority, if one can 


always be sure of God. Mr. Wilson was unfailingly sure. 
tel, 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

THE autobiography of John Burroughs’ restricts itself to his 
youthful days for the very good reason, as the author himself 
says, that he chose to be, in after life, “a spectator of, rather 
than a participator in, the activities—political, commercial, 
sociological, scientific—of the times.’ Days linked “by some 
quiet, congenial occupation” were the golden days of his 
existence, and out of them he distilled his books—and through 
them he has exerted his influence, an influence rather greater 
than he in his modesty appears to have divined. With a naive 
matter-of-factness, he sets down—catalogues, in truth—the 
“few great men” with whom he came in contact. He “met 
Matthew Arnold in New York and heard him lecture on Emer- 
son”; he “dined with the Rossettis in London in 1871, but was 
not impressed by them nor they by me.” These formalities 
over with, he turns with freshness and vigour to the memories 
of his boyhood, and tells that story with a characteristic sim- 
plicity and charm. IDs 1By 


Mr. BrartsForp’s “After the Peace”? strikes a new note in its 
frankness and fearlessness. Though only a few men and 
women in each country are as yet able to speak out thus, the 
similarity of their aims is strikingly apparent, and they are 
clarifying the issue of the world-wide war that is being 
waged to-day between human rights and political aims. Thus 


1“My Boyhood: an Autobiography.” John Burroughs. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co 


$2505 
3“After the Peace.’”? Hy N. Brailsford. Newi York: Thomas Seltzer. 


Mr. Brailsford uncompromisingly condemns the Versailles 
treaty, British mercantile capitalism and French financial capi- 
talism, “each predatory, each egoistic, but in very different 
ways, have combined to make a settlement which is a night- 
mare of economic lunacy,” their “claims for debts and indem- 
nities are a terrific charge of political dynamite under the 
flimsy international structure of Europe.” In England, Mr. 
Brailsford sees a strong current towards socialism, the worker 
is coming to realize that “where a man, by the mere fact 
that he owns land, mines or machines, can dictate to his fel- 
low-men the conditions of their daily lives, there is no liberty. 
Nor is there even the beginning of democracy, while wealth, 
by its ownership of the press, controls our vision of the 
world, and weaves the texture of men’s minds, as a loom 
weaves cotton.’ The League of Nations receives a sound 
drubbing at Mr. Brailsford’s hands. The treaties, says the 
author, can be enforced, if at all, only by an overwhelming 
military compulsion; and no league can hope to succeed, save 
as a mere tool, as long as the present militaristic alliance of 
the victors dominates Europe. “The image of the future 
which presents itself is that of all Central Europe reduced 
to the condition of a camp of prisoners of war, kept at work 
for the benefit of their jailers by a system of calculated in- 
timidation.” The special danger that emerges from this wel- 
ter of tragedy which is modern Europe is the collapse of in- 
dustrial society, and the passing of power into the hands of 
an ignorant peasantry, which means reaction. Inextricably 
tangled are the innumerable threads of causes and probable 
results, In this notable book Mr. Brailsford gives them as 
he sees them—and he sees far. B. USB: 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK.! 


In one of the essays in “Aspects and Impressions” * Mr. 
Edmund Gosse describes a round of visits which he paid, 
exactly half a century ago, in Norway, to certain dis- 
tinguished early friends of Ibsen. More interesting than 
this essay itself are two facts to which it invites our 
attention. It appears that a Norwegian friend, who is 
engaged on a biographical study of Ibsen’s youth, asked 
Mr. Gosse for his reminiscences of this particular group 
of men of letters, saying that in Norway “no one survives 
who recollects them in their prime,” and that it has become 
almost impossible to obtain any information about them. 
If that is the case, and there is no reason to doubt the 
word of Mr. Gosse’s correspondent, what a curious light 
it throws upon the Norwegian literary life! Of the men 
of letters in question, one was “the leading educational 
authority in Norway,” another the son of a prime min- 
ister, a third the librarian of the University of Christiania, 
a fourth a celebrated folk-lorist, a fifth a lexicographer 
who, according to Mr. Gosse, has exercised “an immense 
influence on the language and literature of his country”; 
and the dates of their deaths are as recent as, for examples, 
1882, 1896, and even 1910. Is the social life of Norway 
so unconscious that it is really “almost impossible” to 
obtain information about these men? We can understand 
such a situation in America, where men of letters, men 
of genius, when they vanish, leave not a wrack behind. 
We had been under the impression, however, that Ibsen 
alone so roused his country as to give it for decades to 
come an acute feeling for the interesting and the signifi- 
cant in men and things. 


Tuts little episode, in short, seems to tell us in its own 
way as much about literary Christiania as the novel which 
Knut Hamsun has devoted to that subject. It enables us 
to understand, among other things, that provincial condi- 
tions and a universal literature may exist side by side. 
More pertinently, it reminds us of the venerability of Mr. 
Gosse. No one survives, he says, who recollects those 
Norwegian writers in their prime: “No one—so it appears 
—but me! The fact is a solemnizing one. I feel like the 
Moses of the poet.” Yet, strangely enough, save for the 
length of his memory, there is nothing in all these pages 


‘During the temporary absence of Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks, the Literary Department of the Freeman wiil be 
conducted by Mr. Albert Jay Nock.—Enrrors. 


2“‘Aspects and Impressions.”’ Edmund Gosse. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
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to suggest that Mr. Gosse has passed middle age. In spite 
of his “Father and Son” it is difficult to think of him as 
having been young, and now it is equally difficult to im- 
agine him as old. Perhaps this is because any sort of 
extreme appears to be foreign to the personality of Mr. 
Gosse. There is nothing of the Olympian about him, nor 
anything of the sage; nor have the changing times in- 
duced him to put on the mantle of the prophet. He has 
never questioned the foundations or the conventions of 
society, but has pursued his placid way in “the quiet and 
still air of delightful studies.” He is not, like certain 
other veterans of the intellectual life, an august figure, but 
he is without a trace of the bitterness, the narrowness, the 
querulousness that more frequently characterize old age; 
and if he can not be thought of as a great critic, since 
he neither communicates the ecstasy of literature nor elu- 
cidates the laws that underlie it, he has perhaps no equal 
as a constantly intelligent, felicitous, picturesque, and 
open-minded literary essayist. There is a certain irony in 
the fact that it was Mr. Gosse who “discovered” Ibsen 
for the English-speaking peoples, but it is only because 
of the elements in Ibsen’s character that have no analogue 
in his own. Closed as he is to much of life, nothing in 
literature apparently is alien to him. 


Tus catholicity of mind is well illustrated in “Aspects 
and Impressions.” Mr. Gosse is a born academician; he 
is one of those men of whom it might be said that if 
there had not been an Academy he would have invented 
it. In fact, he did, in a sense, invent an Academy: he was 
one of the initiators, that is to say, of the “modest and 
partial experiment in this direction,” as he calls it, which 
came into being in England in 1910. Nevertheless, he 
is able to say that it was “natural and right” that the in- 
stitution should have been assailed by satire and by cari- 
cature, which is a sufficient proof of a well-aired intelli- 
gence. Similarly, he has an instinctive will-to-believe that 
all men of letters are respectable, upright, conforming gen- 
tlemen like himself; he would even like to think perhaps 
that all upright, conforming gentlemen are naturally men 
of letters—he tries almost pathetically to make out a case 
of this kind for Lord Wolseley. Yet his essay on Samuel 

Butler is one of the best in the book: he delights in the 
terrible child—from a distance, and entirely agrees with 
him that the atmosphere of middle-class Evangelicism is 
indeed “narrow, sterile and cruel.” He writes of Malherbe 
and the Classical Reaction and yet refers with compla- 
cency to M. Marcel Proust; he analyses M. Clemenceau’s 
novel very sympathetically and speaks of himself, on the 
other hand, as “constitutionally fitted to take pleasure in 
the accent of almost everything that Henry James ever 
wrote.” Finally, in his “Two French Critics,’ he suc- 
ceeds almost in reconciling opposites: he domesticates, that 
is to say, in his hospitable imagination, two minds as re- 
mote from one another as Emile Faguet and Remy de 
Gourmont. 


Mr. Gosse explains this latter achievement by saying that, 
while a French observer could hardly review these two 
writers together without allowing the scale to descend in 
favour of this name or of that, a foreign critic is in the 
happy position of being able to regard the whole field 
from a great distance, and without passion. That, how- 
ever, in Mr. Gosse’s case, is evidently but a part of the 
truth; for we can not but feel that his chief interest is 
the reverse of Faguet’s, as he himself describes it; that 
he is concerned, in a word, rather with “persons” than 
with “ideas,” and that in consequence of this a salient 
figure always captivates him: he can make his peace with 
any view of the world if it is held by the master of a 
good style. It is this tendency that led Mr. Middleton 
Murry to remark the other day that, unlike Sainte-Beuve, 
he is interested in the social personality of his sitters al- 
most to the exclusion of their literary personality. Two 
or three at least of the essays in this volume justify the 
remark: the longest, a biographical study of Henry James, 
contains hardly a breath of literary criticism. The “Le- 
conte de Lisle,” on the other hand, and the extraordinary 


paper on George Eliot seem to point just the other way. 
Nothing could be subtler or more acute than the descrip- 
tion of that “moth sleeping in George Eliot’s rich attire,” 
the moth of pedantry, and how it devoured her talent, or 
the analysis of the motives that led her to devote herself 
to poetry, or, for that matter, the discussion of “The Faerie 
Queene” and of the influence of English philosophy on M. 
Clemenceau. But is not Mr. Murry substantially right? 
It remains true that if “ideas,” or even books in them- 
selves, were Mr. Gosse’s main concern he would criticize 
them more on their own account and less merely in the 
light of personalities; it is true that “character” is what 
interests him most. He is able to write impartially of 
Faguet and Gourmont for the same reason that has made 
it possible for him to embrace in his friendship Lord Wol- 
seley and Mr. George Moore. 


To this fact is due, no doubt, the failure, on the one hand, 
of his “Life of Swinburne,” which required a fearlessness 
and a critical insight that are beyond Mr. Gosse’s powers, 
and the remarkable success of that long line of portraits 
which began with his “Northern Studies.’ Whether he 
gives them in a phrase, a paragraph, or a full essay, his 
portraits are always alive. Take his description of George 
Sand, “the full-bosomed caryatid of romantic literature.” 
Or take this impression of George Eliot, as Mr. Gosse saw 
her in 1876, driving in London with Lewes: 


A large, thickset sybil, dreamy and immobile, whose mass- 
ive features, somewhat grim when seen in profile, were incon- 
gruously bordered by a hat, always in the height of the Paris 
fashion, which in those days commonly included an immense 
ostrich feather. The contrast between the solemnity of the 
face and the frivolity of the headgear had something path- 
etic and provincial about it. 


Or this of Emile Faguet: 


No one ever less achieved the conventional type of academi- 
cian. His person was little known in society, for he scarcely 
ever dined out. He had so long been a provincial professor 
that he never threw off a country look. In sober fact, Emile 
Faguet, with his brusque, stiff movements, his rough brush of 
a black moustache, and his conscientious walk, looked more 
like a non-commissioned officer in mufti than an ornament 
of the Institut. He was active in the streets, stumping along 
with an umbrella always pressed under his arm; on his round 
head there posed for ever a kind of ancient billycock hat... . 
He lived in a little stuffy apartment in the Rue Monge—on 
the fifth story, if I remember right. He was an old bache- 
lor, and the visitor, cordially welcomed to his rooms, was 
struck by the chaos of books—chairs, tables, the floor itself 
being covered with volumes, drowned in printed matter. Just 
space enough swept out to hold the author’s paper and ink 
was the only oasis in the desert of books. I remember that, 
at the height of his fame and prosperity, there was no artifi- 
cial light in his rooms. That armv of his publications was 
marshalled by the sole aid of a couple of candles. Every- 
thing about him, but especially the frank dark eyes lifted in 
his ingenuous face, breathed an air of unaffected probity and 
simplicity, and of a kind of softly hurrying sense that life 
was so short, and there were so many books to read and to 
write, and there could be no time left for nonsense. 


One can not but feel that it is these passages which Mr. 
Gosse writes con amore. As for the rest, is it “only liter- 
ature”? To a certain extent, yes. 


As a writer of prose, therefore, Mr. Gosse seems to be- 
long to a‘sort of intermediate type. He is not essentially 
a critic, he is rather a historian; accept him as that, how- 
ever, and he presently reveals certain of the elements of 
the novelist. He is a discreet gossip, an indefatigable 
friend of the gifted, an academician without severity, an 
antiquarian without pedantry, a picker-up of trifles that 
are always worth considering, a man of the world whose 
inner eye, to quote a phrase of his own, is yet limpid and 
bright. Add all these elements together and one has a 
mind that falls into no rigid category. For such minds 
the essay was invented, or, rather, such minds invented 
it; and Mr. Gosse is the happiest of living essayists. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“The Outline of Science,” edited by J. Arthur Thomson. 
Vol. I. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 

“Lester F. Ward: a Personal Sketch,” by Emily Palmer 
Cape. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
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Allehanda 


Home missions. 
I am doing missionary work for 
your wonderful paper whenever 
the occasion presents itself, though 
I confess that I haven’t been as 
active as I might have been in the 
past, desiring first to know the 
paper itself from my own expe- 
rience, so to speak. I find your 
paper with each issue better than 
the preceding issue, if that is pos- 


sible. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. S. A. 


Trailing light and glory. 
PLEASE send the Freeman for ten 
weeks for which check $1.00 is 
enclosed. A copy of the Freeman, 
which was given to me, by a friend 
passing through this city, has 
been loaned around and praised as 
it deserved to be. 

Vicksburg, Miss. eae Ge 


’Twas different before Volstead. 


THE RE EH MAIN 


| 


You bet I want the fine reading | 


continued. The Freeman is a 
great stimulant, we read it aloud 
every Saturday evening. 

Chicago, Ill. 1D del, dhe 


A pessimistic zone. 


In this desert of governmentalism 
extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, 2000 miles from your 
neighbourhood, again I want to 
thank you. All of your contribu- 
tions have helped me through 
many a heart-breaking strain. 

Your clear exposition of inter- 
national situations in this muddle 
of a decaying civilization is manna 
upon the desert to one whose lone- 
someness is made bearable through 
the hope of the next States mail 
with the Freeman. 

Ever with you, 

Ancon, Canal Zone. CuG: 


A complimentary remonstrant. 
Enc.osep find check for $6.00 for 
year’s renewal to the Freeman, 1 
wouldn’t be without it for several 
times its cost—though I differ 
with you frequently, particularly 
with respect to the League of 
Nations issue. 

I frequently find myself wishing 
that you were more generous in 
your criticism of others, mistaken 
as they may be! No other 
magazine, however, is so stimulat- 
ing—so fresh—so free—so up-to- 


date! 
Indianapolis, Ind. iDg 13% 


The ideal home paper. 


Brrow is the address of one 
farmer (underlined because your 
last number back page ’specially 
recommended the Freeman for 
farmers). I’ve notified him that 
I’m sending in his name. Mother 
subscribes to the Freeman and we 
all enjoy each number from cover 


to cover. 
Westfield, N. J. M. B. 


A slight exaggeration. 
Here is check. You and your 
kind are America’s only hope. 
Lyons, N. Y. Gul: 


OmilaiD: 


A woman whose several volumes 
attest the attraction which her 
poetry holds for a discriminating 
public, tells us: 


‘You have no idea what the FREE- 
MAN means to me and my friends. 
I think I have missed reading only 
six numbers since the paper began. 
Wherever I go I Jind people read- 
ing the FREEMAN.” 


Re Cdk 


One of our subscribers told how 
she became acquainted with the 
FREEMAN. ‘“‘I was seated next to 
J. C. P. [alecturer popular from 
the English Channel to the Pa- 


cific] at dinner, and the discussion 


turned to weekly papers. ‘I read 
them all,’ sazd Mr. P., ‘but the 
best is the Freeman.’ I was 


curious to examine a sheet that 
pleased this sensitive mind, and 
bought your paper. I buy it now 
jor my own sake.” 


Ba Jetke, Mee 


A professor at a great university, 
an author of renown, an author- 
ity in his field, tells us that the 
FREEMAN ‘‘zs the best written of 
them all,”’ 

ee ish 


A distinguished artist of the the- 
atre refused to continue his sub- 
scription to the FREEMAN. ‘‘By 

buying tt at anews stand I can nih 
it at my lunch on Friday, while if I 
waited for it to come by post I should 
not get it until the afternoon or the 
nextday. Why should I incommode 


myself to accommodate you!’ Why, 
indeed! 


Do you know a conservative person who 
is so alert mentally as to be more inter- 
ested in an intelligent presentation of 
contrary opinion than in a reiteration of 
what he already believes? 


Do you know a radical who resents mis- 
representation by his friends as much as 
by his adversaries? 


Do you know a liberal who wants to stand 
honestly in the middle of the road, but 
hates the cant of those who enjoy balanc- 
ing water on two shoulders? 

Those persons who come under these 
three descriptions are potential read- 
ers of the FREEMAN. Will you not 


introduce us? 


THe FREEMAN 
New Yor«k 


[24 May, 1922 


—continued. 


Why not try matrimony? 
One of the many persons who is 
in distress in this corrugated sea 
of unrest is the bachelor nearing 
thirty. I suppose it is a sort of 
conceit, but all the deterrents and 
repressions of this police-ridden 
democracy seem to be aimed at 
him. However, there is one spur- 
ring comrade whose gentle exposi- 
tion and tolerant philosophy urge 
him to stick to the wheel and put 
off hoisting the ensign upside 
down, and I refer to the Freeman. 

Enclosed is my renewal. 
St. Louis, Mo. LESTE. 1B) 


This should interest the bachelor. 


THE surest way to remind a sub- 
scriber that his subscription has 
expired is to stop sending paper. 
Now, please hustle up that missing’ 
number which is dated roth May. 
My wife has asked for it twice 
already. Enclosed is my check for 
another annual subscription. 
Impatiently, 
New York City. Go BoE 


Philosophical. 

My delay in renewing my sub- 
scription was due to the uncer- 
tainty of my term of residence and 
employment in this section and not 
at all because of any lack of 
interest and enjoyment in the 
Freeman. With the coal-operators 
making every possible reduction in 
their forces since the strike, I 
could hardly be sure that my posi- 
tion in the engineering-department 
—a minor one—would be secure. 

However, my employers have 
decided to retain me to help in the 
maintenance of one of their mines, 
firing boilers. Please renew my 
subscription for 26 weeks; send 
me the copies I have missed. 

If the Freeman won't inspire me 
to shovel coal it will, at least, 
with its refreshing view of the 
outside world, make the coal- 
shovelling seem not unbearable. 
Carterville, Ill. Bip bicadse 


Prefers his English neat. 


I AM writing to request you to 
send me the Freeman for a short 
time yet. I will draw my salary 
the last of April and want to send 
for the Freeman and the book, 
“How Diplomats Make War.” I 
have been interested in it since I 
saw a book review of it. I like 
the Freeman very much. It keeps 
a man from getting stale and en- 
crusted intellectually. 

I do not like the frequent use of 
foreign words and phrases. 
Beaverlodge, Alta., Canada. 

J. W. B. 


Obviously not from a film star. 
Woutp subscribe for a full year 
but have not the money. Will 
continue as best I can because I 


must read your paper. 
Los Angeles, Calif. bys D: 


We have lots like this. 


Pease find check $6.00 for my 
Freeman. I can not do without it. 
Chicago, Ill. 


